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saa] MONGST a pile of books with 
which we would make our 
readers acquainted is one, still 
wet from the press, by Lord Al- 
bert Denison (late Conyngham), 
whose recent accession of wealth, with his new 
name, will be hailed with lively satisfaction by 
all who know his lordship’s kind feel- 
ings, liberal views, ard enlightened tastes. 
It is entitled, ‘‘ Wanderings in Search of 
Health,” and is the journal, written with a 
running pen, of recent hasty travels in Greece 
and Italy, made with his amiable lady, between 
November of last year and May of this. As it 
is published for private circulation only, it will 
fall into few hands, and we shall therefore give 
some abstracts from it relating to those matters 
which more immediately interest our circle. 
When in Malta, the author visited the colossal 
church building at Musta, on the plan 
of the Pantheon at Rome. The village 
contains only 6,000 inhabitants, almost all of 
the poorer classes; and this enormous build- 
ing arises from a native of the village, a poor 
priest, Don Felice Calleja, having celebrated 
his first mass in the Pantheon. “ The thought 
then suddenly struck him of raising a similar 
temple in his own native village. Upon his 
return to Malta and to Musta, appointed parish 
priest, he laboured hard in the accumulation 
of wealth, and laid by money with the most 
scrupulous care. Unable to carry out his 
darling plan in his life-time, he left his pro- 
perty by will for the purpose of erecting a 
round temple like the Pantheon. Even after 
his death, the strongest opposition arose to 
this building. The bishop, as well as the 
general opinion in the island, opposed the 
construction of a round temple, upon the plea 
that round temples, though used for heathen 
worship, are not adapted for that of Christians.” 
The bishop insisted on a plan being drawn 
by his own architect, in the form of a Greek 
cross. The inhabitants, however, were so 
pleased by a plan presented to them by 
M. Grognet, an enthusiastic lover of his pro- 
fession, residing in Malta, that they petitioned 
the governor: objections were overruled, and 
the first stone was laid on May 30th, 1833. 
The funds left by the parish priest, 30,000 
scudi, being quite inadequate to the object in 
view, subscriptions were raised, and labour 
being the principal expense, the church bestows 
indulgencies upon those who work there gra- 
tuitously on Sundays. From two to three 
hundred volunteers have been seen labouring 
there on the same day; and the church is 
thus progressing gradually, though slowly, 
towards completion. “The total height of the 
edifice, when finished, will be 200 feet. The 
main body of the edifice consists of a circle of 
about 200 feet in extreme diameter: it has two 
projections, at opposite sides; one, a portico 
of 125 feet long by Go feet high, with a double 
row of columns, between two bell towers: 
here are three entrance doors. The other and 
Opposite projection is ornamented with pilas- 
ters, and contains sacristies or vestries, with 
an upper story of rooms, for a certain number 
of priests to be attached to the church. The 
edifice surrounds a church already existing 
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upon the spot, which will be removed as soon 
as the new one is completed. This building 
is astonishing, when the slender means of those 
who commenced and are finishing it are taken 
into consideration.” 

The new cathedral at Boulogne, mentioned 
by us some time ago, is similarly the result of 
the determination of an individual, and assists 
in showing how much any one man can accom- 
plish if he set himself determinedly to the task. 
Will goes farther than power. 

When Lord Albert reached Athens, he 
of course hurried to the Acropolis,—at 
once, as Wordsworth says, “ the fortress, the 
sacred inclosure, the treasury, and the museum 
of art of the Athenian nation;” and which, 
though it has suffered in every possible man- 
ner, remains unrivalled “as a concentration of 
wonders in architecture and _ sculpture.” 
“Alas!” says Lord Albert, “that the ill- 
directed zeal of the Athenians of the present 
day should be disfiguring it more than the 
hands or weapons of earlier barbarians. In 
searching for inscriptions, or those statues and 
works of art, that may be buried under the 
accumulated rubbish of the whole Christian 
era, they tumble all the mould and stuff 
cleaned away down the sides of the rock, 
instead of carting it away, and are actually 
changing the bold features of the rock. In 
vain [ have lifted my voice against such Van- 
dalism. I feel that it is useless.’ What is 
the Athenian Society of Antiquaries about? 

Our author did not find any really first-rate 
works of antiquity for sale. By law, half of 
everything found belongs to the Government, 
and half to the proprietor of the soil. The 
proprietor has the option of receiving his 
moiety of the value in money, and to hand the 
thing found to the authorities, or to pay the 
half and retain it himself, but in this case 
must give security for its safety. The expor- 
tation of antiquities is absolutely forbidden, but 
this goes for nothing. Individuals who find 
anything know that if they yield it to Govern- 
ment they will never receive payment for it, 
and the result, therefore, is, that they sell it to 
some foreigner, who bribes the Custom-house 
officers to shut their eyes. 

Speaking of the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, the writer says, ‘‘ every sort of 
abomination must now be waded through to 
view it.” 

Of the Temple of Theseus, he remarks,—* It 
will be remembered that only four metopes on 
the southern, and four on the northern side are 
sculptured; the remaining metopes on those 
sides being destitute of ornament. M. Pittaky 
suggested to me that this might arise from 
their having been painted,—Micon, who orna- 
mented this temple, having been a painter, as 
well as sculptor. The whole of this temple, 
like the Parthenon, inclinesinwards. ‘This has 
most materially added to the strength and 
durability of their construction. Its lines, also, 
are curved, like those of the Parthenon.” 


The palace at Athens is “ a huge, two-storied, 
white building, measuring 300 feet by 280: it 
has a portico in front, and a colonnade in the 
rear. These, with the window-frames, cor- 
nices, angles, plinths, &c., are formed of Pen- 
telic marble; the walls being of limestone, 
faced with cement. It is undoubtedly an 
unsightly building. ‘The window-frames are 
so flat and plain, as to give it the appearance of 
a manufactory.” 

The number of small churches and chapels 
in Greece, as compared with the population, is 
a striking feature. In those that are near any 


temple, the marble objects of ancient art are 


placed for preservation, and portions are 
built into the walls. The former Cathedral of 
Athens, now deserted, is a curious and inte- 
resting example of this. Our author was told 
that there are no less than seventy deserted 
churches and chapels in Athens, and that all 
these are to be pulled down, with the excep- 
tion of the ancient cathedral, to supply funds, 
by the sale of the sites and materials, for the 
new cathedral now building. 

The bed of the Ilissus is dry ! 

Corinth, Mycenz, Marathon, &c., were vi- 
sited ; and, in returning, they saw revolution- 
ized Naples, Baia (with its ruined baths), Her- 
culaneum, &c.: and they paced, 





‘* with reverert tread, 
O’er hushed Pompeii’s long-forgotten dead. 

The railway has greatly changed the aspect 
of Pompeii: it is no longer wholly “a city of 
the dead.” It is still, however, a spot which 
speaks to the heart. As Mr. Michell says, 
in his charming volume, “ Ruins of Many 
Lands,”— 

‘* A buried city meets the curious gaze, 

Charms while it awes, and wraps us in amaze. 

Called from the grave of dim Lethean years, 

Her graceful form again Pompeii rears— 

Reveals her winding streets, her frescoed walls, 

Gods on her hearths, and pictures in her halls.’’ 

Of Pestum, Lord Albert says little, and we 
are tempted to supply a picture from the poet 
we have just quoted, who exclaims,—here 
‘¢ -— Peestum’s giant temples—lift thine eyes— 

In all their stern and columned grandeur rise. 

Pause! trav’ller, pause! say, doth not wonder 

thrill 

Thy creeping veins, and awe thy bosom fill ? 

Wrestling with Time, the hoary brethren stand, 

Superbly graceful, and severely grand. 

Their style of rival countries seems to speak, 

In strength Egyptian, and in beauty Greek. 

Built ere Minerva’s shrine on Athens gazed, 

Or by wild Tiber Rome’s rude walls were raised : 

Three thousand years these structures fail to bow, 

Massive when Christ was born, and massive now.”’ 

We must here, however, leave Lord Albert ; 
and we sincerely hope that in his “ wander- 
ings” he has found health, as we have found 
pleasure. 

Mr Weale’s Rudimentary Series is going on 
satisfactorily. The last part issued is a por- 
tion of a “ Dictionary of Terms used in Archi- 
tecture, Art, Engineering, &c.,”’ by the pub- 
lisher himself. It forms a volume equal 
in size to two of those on other subjects 
already issued, and will extend to a third. It 
appears to be carefully compiled, and will 
be found very useful to a large number of per- 
sons. It would be easy to make a long list of 
words not to be found in it, but a fair reply to 
this would be,—proposed limits. We give one 
of his definitions,— disthetics, “the power of 
perception by means of the senses: the word 
implies the perception and the study of those 
qualities which constitute the beautiful and 
artistic, and form the finer essence of all pro- 
ductions of fine art. It carries with it, there- 
fore, a more exact and philosophic meaning 
than the word ‘taste.’ In its adjective form, 
in which it more frequently occurs, it is par- 
ticularly useful, as no adequate epithet can be 
substituted for it. Thus we speak of the 
‘esthetic sense,’ of ‘esthetic feeling,’ or 
‘study,’ or ‘principles,’ &c.; but we cannot 
correctly say the ‘ tasteful sense,’ or ‘ tasteful 
study.’ ” 

The treatise on “ Drainage and Sewage of 
Towns and Buildings,” by G. D. Dempsey, in 
the same series, would not have had our com- 
mendation if we had looked no further than 
the introduction. In this the author proposes 
to drain the metropolis, on the converging 
principle proposed by Mr. Austin, into 500 
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stations (without saying what is to be done 
with the sewage when it is there), and then, in 
speaking of the two plans brought forward by 
the officers of the late Metropolitan Commis- 
sion, coolly dismisses that by Mr. Austin, in 
a few lines, saying that, “as far as yet 
explained, it appears to consist in the forma- 
tion of district receptacles, called ‘ sumpts,’ 
for the sewage.” 

The essay itself, however, contains a con- 
siderable amount of information, and will be 
found of service by all engaged in drainage 
operations, not excepting those who ambition 
the gross provision in this respect for the 
whole metropolis.* 

Messrs. Dwyer and Laugher, whose names 
will be remembered by our readers in con- 
nection with the Decorative Art Society, are 
publishing a series of “ Free Hand Studies,” 
intended chiefly for the use of Schools of 
Design, by supplying examples for the best 
practice of pupils. Three are before us. The 
first is an illustration of a means of pro- 
ducing a certain class of effects by lines 
of similar flexure, and may be considered as 
the “pothooks” in theart. The ‘Cyclanthus”’ 
offers an instance of contrary flexures, to the 
right hand and to the left hand, or “ pothooks 
and hangers ;” and the “ Robinia” presents 
curves of extensive variety and direction. 
These studies should be practised in a free, 
quick manner, in larger and smaller scales, 
with chalk, on a black board, until a facility 
of approximating the examples be acquired. 
This system is found less impeding and irk- 
some to the progress of a pupil than the 
general system of insisting upon time-taking 
but imperfect attempts at an exact imitation 
only, although the necessity of acquiring the 
power of exact representation must not be 
lost sight of. In the sister art, music, a 
course of practice involving failures and repe- 
titions innumerable is alone conducive to 
skilful manipulation; and in drawing-schools 
both masters and pupils would find advantages 
from adopting black boards, which admit of 
such repetition in an easy and inexpensive 
manner. These “ Free-hand Studies” are de- 
signed with especial reference to such a valu- 
able, but too much neglected course of study, 
and they have been accordingly published at 
a very low price. 

Speaking of decoration, we will take this 
opportunity to mention a work recently pub- 
lished, containing representations of orna- 
ments in all styles, executed in papier mdché 
and carton pierre, by Messrs. Jackson, of 


Rathbone-place, the majority of which are ex- 


cellent in character. We have before now 
spoken of the facilities for rapid artistic orna- 
mentation which Messrs. Jackson’s establish- 
ment affords, and the publication of this book 
renders application to it more easy. 

With the intention of treating the arts of 
decorative design practically, Mr. R. Robson 
has commenced a work under the title of 
“ Decorative Art, exhibiting the Development 
of its Natural and Geometrical Elements,” &c.t 





* Sometime since we gave a list of the parties who 
had submitted plans in competition to the Sewers 
Commission for draining London, up to a certain date. 
The following is a continuation of the list:—J. Adams, 
W. Bardwell, H. H. Bird, J. Bowron, Sir 8. Brown, 
J. H. Clive, R. G. Coke, J. Cundy, H.C. Daubeny, J. Dean, 
J. B. Denton, F. Drayson, Dredge and Stephenson, M. 
Dunn, C. F. Ellerman, ‘‘ Fiat Justitia,” C. Fowler, W. Y. 
Freebody, A. Giles, Greaves and Barlow, F. Hawkes, T. 
Hay, C. Henman, ‘“J.B.,” “J.V.,” J.E. M‘Cahe, J. R. 
M‘Lean, W. Meubay, S. Milne, Capt. W. 8. Moorsom, 
Nasmith and Stratham, L. F. Page, H. Phillips, H. Pinkus, 
F. and W. Pontifex, W. Radley, Baron Von Rathen, J. B. 
Redman, G. Remington, Freeman Roe and Hanson, M. L. 
Salter, N. Scott, H. E. Scott, G. Shepherd, B. G. Sloper, 
W. H. Smith, W. Smith, B. Stratton, Sir T. Tancred, Tate 
and Gilmore, J. Tebay, C. H. White, Walter Smith, J. Wil- 
kinson, and S, Wise. g 

t London, Weale; Birmingham, Beilby ; Newcastle, 
Lambert, 








The first fasciculus contains sixteen plates, 
besides letter-press, comprising examples of 
enriched mouldings, leaves from nature as the 
elements of enrichments in various styles, 
diagrams illustrating the geometry of the 
Greeks, as applied to the formation of mould- 
ings, &c. It promises to be useful. 

And what is this pretty white-bound volume, 
suggesting kid-gloves and orange blossoms, 
which peeps out amidst pamphlets on drainage 
and essays on style ?—“ Holy Matrimony,” 
illuminated by Owen Jones.* 

And how has Mr. Jones done it,—how has 
he set forth and embellished with cunning pen 
that solemn and tight-tying service, which 
begins with “ dearly beloved,” and ends with 
‘‘amazement,’—a type, may we venture to 
say, of the change which occasionally takes 
place in the condition of mind of those on 
whom its gentle powers have been exercised. 
He has done it as it should be done, enticingly, 
and in colour of rose. A genial glow, soft and 
blushing, is spread over each tiny leaf; flowers 
enwreath every passage; the promise of 
feminine obedience brings “ heart’s-ease,” and 
manly protection is promised amidst myrtle 
and passion flowers. For this pleasant and 
pretty disguise,—this gilding of gold and 
painting of the lily,—much is owen, O Jones, 
to thee, and many are the soft slippers, fringed 
urn-rugs, and ottomans worked in Berlin 
wool (sweet devices to enable the idle to fancy 
themselves industrious), which will come to 
thee in grateful acknowledgment from the 
female world! A damsel, willing to throw her 
graceful self away, may present this pretty 
book to the blind or thoughtless favoured one, 
with the full assurance that it will suggest to his 
mind, none other than charming ideas of the 
flowery path she would have him tread, and 
the beauty and value of the budding hopes 
which require but his will and word to ripen 
into full fruition. 

Had it come to us from such hands, it is 
impossible to say what would have been the 
consequence ! 





‘“MODEL”’ TOWN HOUSES FOR THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES. 
OBSERVATIONS ON ORDINARY LONDON DWELLING- 

HOUSES, WITH AN ATTEMPT TO SUGGEST AN 

IMPROVEMENT ON THEIR USUAL PLAN.T 

Or the many subjects that in the present 
day agitate the public mind, few are more 
engrossing than that of the sanitary arrange- 
ment and construction of dwelling - houses. 
In London especially, visited as it has lately 
been by that fearful scourge, the cholera, 
whose direst ravages the neglect of this im- 
portant question is said to invite and foster, 
the question of sanitary reform may be said to 
be just now uppermost in the public mind. 
It is now that the philanthropist comes forward 
with a definite plan for the construction of 
* model towns,” and companies or associations 
spring up on every side of the metropolis, 
formed for the object of erecting “ model” 
lodging-houses, or dwellings for the labouring 
classes. The very titles given to such projects 
as these, are, one would think, indicative of 
the startling fact that our ordinary dwellings 
are not merely unsatisfactorily constructed, 
but actually arranged upon a false plan. 

Looking at the metropolis alone, it will be 
found that the evils of the present method of 
arranging town dwellings are by no means 
limited to what is usually meant by sanitary 
reform, or the mere preservation of its in- 
habitants in corpore sano, but that the mens 
sana, the healthy mind, the mental comfort and 
culture, and the moral deportment of the Lon- 
doners, are greatly affected by these evils. 
If we reflect a little on what are termed “ our 
hearths and homes,” we shall find that, for 





* Published by Longman and Co. 1849. 


+ Read at a meeting of the Architectural Associati 
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the most part, the dwelling-houses of London 
as now inhabited, realize very little if any. 
thing of an Englishman’s ideas of a hearth or 
home; and that, in the metropolis at least 
the vaunted relation of the Englishman’s fire. 
side to a castle, is a meaningless nonentity in. 
deed. The observation is not only applicable 
to the dwellings of the labouring class,—its 
truth may be urged with equal force as it re. 
gards that other important section of oy; 
population, the middle class of society, on 
whose well-being the dignity of the nation may 
be said mainly to depend. 


To allude more explicitly to the principal 
defect in our present eat of arranging 
houses in the metropolis, I cannot do better 
than refer to a paper* read at the Architectural 
Association last May by one of the members, 
Mr. F. Chambers. It was entitled “ The Archi. 
tectural Advantages and Deficiencies of Lon. 
don,” and takes, what it is surprising so few 
architects have taken, a glance at the causes of 
that signal want of architectural effect common 
to almost all our long drawn, densely peopled 
thoroughfares. It would be well worth while 
to consider whether it be not practicable to 
devise some plan of erecting town-dwelling. 
houses at at least their present usual cost 
(when substantially built), and the present 
usual superficial area assigned to them, which 
shall be free from the objections very justly 
urged against their ordinary system of con- 
struction. 

The paper in question contains thé surprising 
statement, that ‘‘ only one-fourth of the dwell- 
ing-houses in the metropolis are occupied by 
one family each ;”’ the remainder, though con- 
structed to be similarly tenanted, are (“coms 
mon” or uncommon, as the case may be), mere 
lodging-houses—sham private dwellings, which 
they are not,—ill-arranged, uncomfortable lody- 
ings, which they were never built to be. A 
married Londoner with a family, should his 
means exclude him from the happy number 
who make up the 25 per cent. of separate 
householders, has no power to exempt himself 
from the remaining 75 per cent. of lodgers or 
lodging-house keepers; he must either take 
his station among the former, and with them 
confine himself to some limited few of the 
rooms in the house, in daily fear lest the bailiff 
should sweep off his (so-called) household 
furniture for arrears of rent, or debts of any 
kind contracted by his landlord, for whose 
epee stability he is ever responsible ; or 

e must, if a person to whom a residence ina 
tolerably fashionable neighbourhood is indis- 
pensable, rent a house twice or thrice as large as 
he absolutely requires for his family, and pass his 
life in it, alternately grumbling over the heavy 
rent and taxes his empty apartments entail on 
him, or bewailing the galling absence of all 
dignity or privacy, the due regularity and con- 
trol of his household, to which their hired 
occupancy by strangers must more or less 
subject him. Who can fail to imagine the 
moral evils attendant on either of these alter- 
natives? How can such a state of things be 
reconciled to the master’s love of home, the 
mistress’s pride in its neatness and cleanli- 
ness, the often prized, and never too highly 
appreciated home-education of children, and 
though last not least, the due control and 
exemplary training of servants. Is_ the 
master of the house a man of quiet, studious 
habits ?—his “ first floor,” as the phrase goes, is 
a good musician; or a married couple, fond of 
inviting their friends to an occasional dance. Is 
he solicitous for the health of his family ?—his 
injunctions to have doors opened and sashes 
let down are either restricted to certain rooms 
in his house, or positively interdicted by his 
lodger, who has a horror of “ draughts.” Is 
he a religious man ?—his efforts to rightly edu- 
cate his children are rendered nugatory by 
their inevitable intercourse with the family of 
his sceptical neighbour up stairs. In fine, is 
the master or mistress precise and cleanly? —the 
couple who lodge above are dirty and slovenly, 
and hate “ particular people.” Has the one 
family a refractory servant?—the other has 
a rebellious “ marchioness ” who abets her; 
and, with all these and very many more dis- 
agreeables than we have time to discuss, the 
united, but not “ happy” families, have t 

ut up with each other as they best can. 
hwarted in all her efforts to preserve a neat 
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* See Tux BuiupeR, vol. vii., page 220. 
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PLAN OF ONE EXTREMITY OF A TERRACE, THE LIGHT PORTION EXHIBITING ONE BLOCK ARRANGED AS A SHOP AND OFFICE. 














and orderly dwelling, is it surprising if the | 
lady of the house settle down to the slovenly | 
standard of her lodgers, or the lodgers to the | 


construction subjects them to total demolition | 
In these cases the salvage of fur- | 


by fire. 
niture, or such like property, is out of the 


lady’s, as the case may be, to the scandal of | question, the oft recurring sacrifice of human 
their respective country cousins? It is by no | life shocking to contemplate. I myself have 


means an uncommon thing to hear of a pro- 


seen in two cases—that of Raggett’s Hotel, in 


fessional man in practice renting at upwards of | Dover-street, and of Professor Farey’s house, 
eighty or a hundred pounds a-year a large | in Guildford-street, the window blinds and 


house, and occupying it, with his wife and 
children, one male and a couple of female 
servants; with a pair of lodgers on his first | 
floor, a married couple on his second, and a | 
single lodger on his third floor. Imagine a | 


Feige of the gutted house fluttering next 


day from the windows,—a sad evidence of the 
sudden rapidity with which, in each case, the 
destruction of /ife and property was effected. 
Indeed, not only is it often that these fires are 


state of existence more undignified, unreal, or | attended with loss of life, but really seldom 
uncomfortable than this,—or the advent of | that they occur without it; and, meantime, as 


typhus into such a dwelling ! 
As to the construction of metropolitan 
dwelling-houses, totally irrespective of their 


any one may see around the outskirts of the 
metropolis, we go on building on the very 
same plan as before, with deal staircases and 


unsuitable arrangement or plan, it has been | quarter partitions, side by side, admirably con- 
shown by many writers to be truly detesta- | re burn ; and at the close of each day 


ble: deprive them ‘of but one good quality 
(secured to them by Act of Parliament), their 


tall ghost-like fire-escapes, which, by-the-bye, 
do not always escape combustion themselves, 


non-liability, by the possession of compulsorily | traverse the streets ; dismally reminding one of 


sound party and external walls, to ignite one | 
another, and it is scarcely possible to conceive 


the probability there is that, erethe sun return, 
some hapless dweller in their allotted district, 


| 
any thing more defective. Strength they have who has entered his abode by the street door, 


not (of course there are exceptions in this as 
in every rule), for even the vulgar element of | 
equilibrium is denied them; walls rest not on | 
walls nor even partitions on partitions, though, 
strange to say, roofs do ; in fact, as respects the 
word walls (save as it relates to the before-men- 
tioned circumscribing brickwork required by the 
Legislature), it and the word “ foundation ” 
might well be expunged from our house- 
builders’ vocabulary. Thus, to say nothing of 
durability, the absence of which we perhaps owe 
to the existence of short leases, your ordinary 
ndon dwelling is even deficient in safety,— 
as may be seen from the awful frequency and 
rapidity with which their necessarily wooden 


may have to make his exit by an upper 
window. 

It may be thought this is an exaggerated 
picture of the evils arising out of our present 
mode of house building ; but, though in many 
cases they may be said to exist greatly miti- 
gated by circumstances, it is undeniable that 
| the system condemned induces more or less 
| the state of things here described ; and that to 
| the majority of the inhabitants of our pro- 
vincial towns it is almost unknown. That this 
is the case, at least with reference to the last 
evil adverted to, let us look at Manchester, 
next to the metropolis the most important, 
most populous city we have. Here, in the 


cases of mill or warehouse property, conflagra- 
tions the most appalling occur; and yet the 
destruction of dwelling-house property is, com- 
pared with what we experience in London, 
signally rare. Mr. Rose, for very many years 
the able comptroller of the Manchester Fire 
Brigade, has kindly favoured me with the fol- 
lowing statement, in reply to two questions 
put to him. He says—“I do not know of 
more than one instance where a building, 
solely occupied as a dwelling-house, was 
entirely destroyed by fire during a period of 
twenty years; and such fires are very rarely 
attended with the death by fire of any of the 
inmates.” 

It would avail little to dilate on the un- 
architectural external appearance of our 
houses, which, though very greatly induced 
by the infrequency with which architects are 
called in to design and direct their construc- 
tion, is in some measure attributable to their 
ichnographic arrangement ; nor, however con- 
sistent it might be with the practice of modern 
criticism, would it be fair to close these obser- 
vations, without making some attempt to sug- 
gest a remedy for the evils complained of. 
Before doing this, however, it will be well 
to briefly notice one or two efforts lately 
made with this laudable object: I allude par- 
ticularly to the “‘ model lodging-houses for the 
labouring classes.” 

A large stack of these has lately been 
built in the parish of St. Pancras, with emi- 
nent success as a speculation: however, save 
the substitution of stone for wooden staircases, 
and the provision of a kitchen, scullery, 
water-closet, and dust-hole on one floor, there 
is little in the plan to distinguish it from 
the ordinary dwelling-house arrangements. 
Yet even with these novelties (so to term 
| them) the increase of comfort, as compared 
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with the old system, is highly appreciated by 
the tenants,—themselves, be it observed, a 
superior class of persons to that for whose 
accommodation the building was originally 
projected. ‘There seems only one substantial 
objection to the same plan being carried out 
on a handsomer scale for the middle classes ; 
and that is the repetition, here adopted, of the 
ordinary common staircase to each separate 
block of dwellings. These means of ascent 
and descent should, I conceive, be not only 
far more spacious, far better lighted and ven- 
tilated, than by such repetition it is possible to 
contrive them; but, in lieu of the pernicious 
comparative privacy thus imparted to them, the 
architect should adopt every means to make 
them as nearly as possible assimilate in pub- 
licity to the streets, to and from which they 
are intended as the media of communication. 
In the parish of St. Giles, another some- 
what analogous project has been carried into 
execution, in the erection of a pile of club 
chambers, with separate dormitories and a 


common dining-room, library, and reading- | 


room. If I mistake not, they are simply in- 


tended for the occupation of casual nightly | 


tenants, in lieu of the low night lodging- 
houses about London; but as some such 
arrangement as this has been often suggested 
for the permanent occupation of the poor, a 
doubt may here be hazarded as to its desirable- 
ness. Such institutions must have a tendency 
to break up society into clubs and coteries, to 
the destruction of that domestic comfort and 
independence so conducive to the well-being 
of every class. 

Another pile of model dwellings to which 
allusion should be made, is now in course of 
erection in Bloomsbury, from the designs, and 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Roberts. 
‘The plan comprises a stack of nine dwelling- 
houses on each floor; approached, not from 
the confined landings of a small pent-up stair- 
case, common to a single block of chambers 
one above another, but from spacious galleries, 
open to the air,—themselves approached by 
one large stone staircase, common to the 
entire stack, under the control of a resident 
porter. An illustrated account of this build- 
ing* is contained in the present volume of 
Tue Buivper. This is a great advance upon 
the ordinary plan : if only to mention one ob- 
vious advantage it possesses,—the means pro- 
vided for the prevention of the spread of con- 
tagion from house to house. 

In Liverpool, Glasgow,t and elsewhere, piles 
of this description of property are springing up, 
but enough has been said of what is doing in 
London to denote the restlessness of the pub- 
lic mind in relation to the improvement of 
town dwellings. 

{t will be seen that all the plans here 
described have for their object the abandon- 
ment of the present system of housing the 
labouring classes in the thickly peopled dis- 
tricts of the metropolis ; and having already 
shown that the very reasons that have conjured 
them into being, apply with, if anything, 
greater force to the middle classes, 1 ask at 
once, why cannot a more consistent class of 
dwellings be contrived for their use? The 
question is by no means singular, and has been 
more than once put by non-professional que- 
rists, as may be seen in this journal.t 

The plan I venture to propose is described 
in the accompanying illustrations. It has been 
mainly suggested by seeing the description of 
Mr. Roberts’s mode of arrangement already 
referred to. The lower houses are proposed to 
he entered (as now) at once from the street. 
They might be constructed with or without a 
basement story, in the former case retaining 
the usual sunk area, and departing somewhat 
from the general plan, or, if laid out as shops 
or offices, be brought forward to the street 
pavement, as shown by the light portion of 
the ground plan annexed. The upper houses 
would be entered from the street by open gal- 
leries or colonnades, accessible at the extremi- 
ties of each row or terrace by a well-lighted 
spacious double stone staircase, of publicity 
equal to that of the street itself,on every land- 
ing of which the surveillance of a resident por- 
ter or keeper could be directed, for its orderly 








* See page 327. 

+ Lumsden’s Model Dwellings for the Working Classes 
are described in Vol. 6, page 523 of this journal. ui 
Po See letter of “Suburban” in “ Builder,” Vol. 5, page 
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security and neatness of condition. The sub- 
ordinate offices are placed in front, looking on 
to the colonnades or galleries: these might 
have the glazing of their windows obscured, 
or the windows themselves placed at such a 
height from the floor as to secure them from 
being overlooked by the passers-by. ‘The 
principal living and lodging-rooms are placed 
at the rear, and are intended to overlook a 
spacious square or garden, common to the two 
stacks of terraces: it is presumed that the 
usual superficial area assigned to the private 
back yards or gardens of an ordinary house 
will, with the fence walls dispensed with, amply 
provide for such spacious common garden as ig 
here described. It would be pleted and laid 
out as a promenade for such of the families in 
each terrace as might be willing to pay a small 
annual fee for the privilege. Property like 
this would of course, as at present, have its more 
expensive tenements and its more distingué 
tenants on the lower flats or terraces; and if 
carried up many stories high, which, when the 
infrequency of its occupants’ journeys up and 
| down stairs is considered, it might very well 
be, would perhaps exhibit a great discrepancy 
| between the condition of its denizens on the 
first and that of those on its uppermost ter- 
races; but I conceive the presence about the 
grounds of an artisan from the topmost ter- 
race, who possessed refinement enough to in- 
duce him to the yearly payment of a guinea for 
the healthy recreation of his family, ought not 
to disturb the equanimity of the most fastidious 
tenant below. However, should this be found 
a difficulty, the roofs might be formed into one 
large exercising terrace for the occupants of 
the upper flats or terraces only, leaving the 
gardens for the use of those on the lower ter- 
races. 

Should objections be raised to the collision 
of different classes or sexes on the staircases, 
the fact of each flight being a double one, 
amply lighted by day and night, and open to 
the ken of its parallel neighbour, as also that 
of the keeper and his family, should be borne 
in mind: and to such as may be urged against 
the novel necessity hereby created for postmen, 
milkmen, &c. &e., ascending and descending 
to and from the upper houses, a moment’s 
reflection on the greater evil that would be 
thus avoided, viz., the continual daily travel- 
ling of servants and females up and down 
stairs in our already lofty houses, an evil that 
seriously militates against their cleanliness and 
order, will, it is assumed, be enough to prove 
the greater convenience of the plan proposed. 

Of no small moment in the consideration of 
any plan of this description is the name of, or 
address that can be given at, each respective 
dwelling ; as any one who reflects on the pre- 
sent artificial condition of the middle classes of 
the metropolis will perceive. Thus, in the 
plan proposed, each street might have, inde- 
pendently of its own name, its locality denoted 
by the name of the square or pleasure-ground 
attached to the houses in it; the dwellings on 
the ground floor being, of course, designated 
as at present. Whatever might be the number 
of each house on the ground floor might (for 
the convenience of cab-drivers, &c., drawing up 
to the nighest staircase) apply also to the 
houses above its individual site ; and “ 'Third- 
terrace,’ ‘*‘ Second-terrace,” and “ First-ter- 
race,”’ might represent the positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative degrees of gentility. 

The plan represents the extremity of one row 
or stack of terraces, comprising two blocks of 
dwellings, and one of the double stone stair- 
cases intended to be placed at the corners of 
each street, or in very long thoroughfares at 
smaller intervals, as the intelligence of the 
builders might suggest. Over the piazzas 
leading from each street are landings, con- 
ducting at once to the open galleries on each 
terrace or flat. The porter’s office attached has 
a private staircase, two or three bed-rooms 
above, and an office again on the topmost 
story. ‘The remaining dark portion of the 
plan shows the arrangement of each block of 
dwelling-houses, assuming the non-existence 
of a basement story, and is, of course, re- 
peated for that description of property 
throughout the stack. The superficial area 
occupied by each dwelling-house, devised 
merely as a sample of an average class, is 
equivalent to that allowed to a second-rate 
house, according to the provisions of the Me- 
tropolitan Buildings’ Act. The walls and par- 








[Dec. 1, 1849, 
titions are, as in all model dwellings, super. 
incumbent from bottom to top; thus the 
buildings would readily be constructed fire. 
— or the partitions formed at least of 

rick nogging, with the floors sound-boarde; 
and pugged. Each house has a dust-shaft 
with a coal place on an intermediate floor; the 
coals for each dwelling being delivered into 4 
shoot from the gallery or terrace overhead 
placed some five feet Bid the level of such 
gallery floor, 

The deviation from the dwelling-house plan 
shown by etching the second block is merely 
introduced for the sake of exemplifying the 
mode in which, without greater violation to the 
ordinary rules of construction than we are now 
guilty of, the ground stories are capable of 

eing originally built as, or subsequently 
altered into, shops or offices. 

Fresh air for each dwelling could, of course, 
be supplied by air bricks or revolving valves; 
and vitiated air discharged, by perforations or 
centre flowers in the ceilings of each room, 
into air trunks or drains, built between each 
floor, and terminated at their two extremities 
by air bricks, so as always to secure a brisk 
current throughout their extent from front to 
back: a system, this, similar to that adopted 
by the Poor-Law Commissioners. 

Many other suggestions might be added, as, 
for instance, the introduction of large /ifts or 
“hoists”? for heavy goods, or even sick per- 
sons, and many details gone into, to which the 
plan is not only capable of accommodation, 
but in many cases solely so. ‘To these, how- 
ever, for the sake of simplification, it will be 
well to avoid allusion. 

Whatever may be thought of the popularity 
of such a plan as is here proposed, and (know- 
ing John Bull’s respectable aversion to all 
fireside innovations) [ must confess to some 
doubts on that head,—there can, it is presumed, 
be no doubt whatever of its superiority to the 
ordinary dwelling-house arrangements, which 
three-fourths of the inhabitants now enjoy,— 
whether on the score of sound construction, 
safety from fire and the spread of contagious 
fevers, or general comfort and privacy. 

One advantage of such a plan of house- 
building is its greater economy of space, if not 
of actual outlay on the building itself, conse- 
quent on the omission of the separate stair- 
cases now required for each block of dwellings. 
A saving in ground rent in London is a matter 
of no trifling import; and when it is recol- 
lected that a staircase, with its ordinary malho- 
gany handrail, &c., is one of the most expen- 
sive features of a modern house, it is at least 
questionable whether the open galleries pro- 
posed to supersede them can fairly be objected 
to as costly features over and above what are 
incurred by the ordinary plan. 

Nor must the facility thus afforded for 
building even loftier houses than we now do, 
though cursorily alluded to already, be omitted 
from the list of advantages that would accrue 
from such a plan as this. Omnibuses, as we 
now employ them, are, it is true, a mode of 
transit from corner to corner of town which 
would indeed surprise our grandsires, could 
they retraverse our streets; but, whoever con- 
siders the rapidity with which our modera 
Babylon, with its “ two millions,” is diverging 
with brick and mortar into the suburbs, must 
admit that these vehicles will soon—in fact, have 
already—become intolerable. Omnibuses “for 
the million” are not enough, and how to move 
about town is really becoming a serious pro- 
blem for solution. 

That such a plan would, if adopted, supply 
another desideratum, a means for designing 
houses architecturally, or at least symmetrically, 
and thus perchance rid London of its tawdry 
bedizenment, applied the thickest where our 
facades are the most lop-sided, there can I 
conceive be little doubt. Richly designed 
shop facades, if introduced in streets built on 
such a plan, would no longer present wide 
gaping chasms of plate glass, sustaining (soine- 
how or other imperceptibly to the spectator), 
an overwhelming mass of superincumbent wall, 
four or five stories in height ; but pier would 
stand over pier, and void over void; a thing 
impossible by ow present mode of construc- 
tion; and the density of our population, by 
rendering some such kind of street architec- 
ture imperative upon us, would, with the now 
seldom-sought aid of the architect, to not 
merely design but control their structure, be 
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the means of transforming our monotonous 
fronts with their (to use the words of Mr. 
Elmes), “two windows, iron railing, and a 
door, two windows, iron railing and a door,” 
into facades of palatial aspect, by the simple 
presence of the long continuous array of varied 
columns, arches, and cantalivers, which would 
be actually demanded for their bond fide con- 
struction. Witiiam Younc. 








FALL OF RAILWAY ARCHES, CAMDEN 
TOWN. 


Tue desirability of our suggestion as to a 
judicial inquiry into the causes of the fall of the 
arches over the Kentish-Town-road, has been 
largely recognized, but itis to be feared that 
it will fall to the ground. 

It is certainly important to the reputation 
of English engineers, that some measures 
be taken to put a stop to the failures which 
take place upon railway works every week. 
At present information can be obtained only by 
an examination by some unofficial person, who 
brings the matter in a very irregular manner 
before the public. His sources of information 
are of course imperfect; the results almost 
useless: a discussion arises perhaps in the 
papers, and then the affair is forgotten, to be 


merely another proof cf official carelessness, | 


recklessness, or jobbery. 

What unknown problems are there in viaduct 
building which remain to be solved at the 
present day? What more do we require to 
learn about the foundations to be met with 
near any of our large towns? Yet we can 
hardly ever take up a railway paper without 
meeting with the account of some viaducts 
having fallen. It is high time a stop should 
be put to this. In the present case, why does 
not the Railway Company institute a searching 
inquiry into the cause of the accident? It 
will be long before public opinion can be re- 
assured as to the safety of the remainder of 
their road. At any rate the shareholders 
should be informed as to who is to pay for the 
new works. 


As far as can be learned from a casual in- | 


spection (and we are bound to say the builder, 
Mr. Hicks, showed every desire that we should 


be fully informed on the matter), there are no | 


conditions in the superstructure to account for 
the fall of the arches. The dimensions of the 
piers and of the arches seem sufficient. 
piers are 4 feet wide at one end, 3 feet 11 inches 


at the other, being on acurve; 27 feet long | 
The arches | 


and 17 feet high to springing. 
are segments, 8 feet rise and 27 feet span. 


The work and materials appear to be of a 


rather superior ay. The bricks used look 
like good sound stocks; the mortar of the 
piers was made of ground stone lime, which, 
indifferent as it is, is still the best usually em- 
ployed in London; the arches are all appa- 


the line, those still in place as well as the 
fallen ones being thus executed. Ona prima 


facie view of the case, therefore, we are justi- | 


fied in supposing that the cause of failure must 
be sought for in the foundations. And, in the 
neighbourhood, common report says that one 
of the piers was built upon an old drain, un- 
consolidated, untouched, left just as it was 
found, with all the made ground around it. 

If this be the case, the onus of investigation 
would seem to rest with the engineer. He had 
no right to build a viaduct in such a position, 
with one of its piers on such a foundation. The 
footings were 1 foot 3 inches below the ground, 
and the concrete about 1 foot 9 inches deep. 

A remark to be made in passing is, that it is 
very injudicious to execute a long range of 
arches without introducing occasionally a pier 
of extra thickness, to form an intermediate 
abutment. Here we have about 16 or 17 arches 
In a row, and so constructed that if one pier fail 
all the others must follow like a pack of cards. 
Seven arches fell; more would have fallen if 
the interruption had not existed, in fact, from 
the stout abutment of the large arch over the 
road on one side, and from the centres being 
left in the arches of similar span on the other. 

any viaducts, such as the Greenwich rail- 
way, have stood, with thirty or more similar 


arches in a row; but it is running an unfair, | 


a useless risk, as we see in this case, and as 
was proved by the fall of the Barentin viaduct. 
The distance between the Hampstead-road and 











the Kentish-town-road ought to have been 
divided into at least three bays, with a stouter 
pier at each division. 





ERRORS IN ORNAMENTAL DESIGN. 

Most heartily do I agree with those cor- 
respondents of THe BurtpER who deprecate 
that mistakenly extravagant taste for excessive 
decoration, which was manifested in the pattern 
productions at the Birmingham exhibition, 
and which appears to be one of the manias of 
the present day, although it is one in quite an 
opposite direction from most of them. We 


After having affected almost Quaker-like plain- 
ness in our buildings, our houses, and furni- 





The | 


a executed in cement upon this portion of | 
i 


ture, we are now running into the contrary 
extreme, and are applying embellishment—or 
what should be embellishment—to everything 
alike. and to every part of everything, till * we 
| can’t see the wood for the trees.” Our apart- 
| ments are beginning to smack of the toy-shop 
| and show-room. ‘To be comme il faut, every 
| piece of furniture must ostentatiously solicit 
| examination; everything must be be-carved 
| or be-patterned, even to satiety ; and the same 


everything, — to book-covers and to table- 
covers, to the borders of envelopes and title- 
| pages, and to the borders of rooms, to carpets, 
/and to walls. 
| enough of ornament, we get very little variety 
of it: no proper distinction is observed in the 
application of it; and with so little of artistic 
discretion and reserve is it frequently be- 
stowed, that it conceals or else disguises 
what it is intended to set off; and hu- 
man figures and animal forms —nay, even 
“creeping things’”’— are introduced, as de- 
coration, in such a preposterous manner as 
to become only so many childish conceits. 
You see snakes twining themselves round your 





candlesticks, and sidereal dwarfs perched on | 


appear to take the reverse of wrong for right. | 





kind of patterns are applied nearly alike to | 


With very much more than | 





the top of your fire-irons ; you eat your straw- | 


berries off leaves of crockery, and sip your 
| wine out of flower-shaped devices. 


our drawing-rooms will pretty much resemble 
that of Noah’s ark, with the addition of a hortus 
siccus. It may, perhaps, be in conformity with 
that “‘study Nature” doctrine which many 





somewhat justified in saying this, because, 
although I do not actually practise that branch 
of design, I have given some earnest atten- 
tion to it, and so far with success as to have 
devised several quite fresh and unedited con- 
trivances. Among them is what I call a 
Pinacotheca, which piece of furniture I have 
had made, and it is now before me. What it 
exactly is, I am not bound here to disclose, but 
its purpose may be partly guessed from the 
name I have given it. As it serves a double 
purpose, it is exceedingly convenient as 
well as ornamental,—nevertheless nothing 
wonderful, the only strange part of the 
matter being, that the same idea should 
never have presented itself to any of 
those who manufacture articles of furniture, 
and whose interest consequently it is to bring 
out, if they can, novel contrivances. ‘The ex- 
hibition which is to take place in 1851, will 
perhaps now cause them to set their wits to 
work. I myself somewhat doubt it, but nous 
verrons. 

If French taste and skill are fairly repre- 
sented at the “ Exposition” in George-street, 
I should say that the admiration generally 
professed for them is not over creditable either 
to our discernment or our patriotism. Neither 
is it particularly patriotic on the part of those 
who have got up that speculation, to attempt 
to pass off the collection as the very cream of 
that branch of French industrie, for if such it 
be, what sort of stuff must its skimmed milk 
be? Mr. Graham’s letter, however, in the 
Times of last Saturday, flatly contradiets that 
assertion, informing us, that so far from such 
being the case, many of the articles are “ old 
shopkeepers,” which it is now attempted to 
get rid of by a novel scheme. 

There is a great deal of gewgaw showiness, 
but very little evidence of refinement and care- 
ful artistic study. Of many of the produc- 
tions the chief merit seems to be their extrava- 
gant costliness, a merit which may recommend 
them to the purse-proud and nowveauz riches, 
to those who possess far more money than 


| judgment, and who pique themselves upon 


Should | 
this taste prevail much longer, the furniture of | 


have now in their mouths—though what they | 


| mean by it they do not say, notwithstanding 
| that it requires very careful explanation; but 
to me it seems to partake largely of the antic 
and unnatural, and to accuse those who design 
'and manufacture ornamental wares of great 
lack of invention. 


animals, or flowers, &c.—ought to be entirely 


say; but it certainly ought to be resorted to 


vulgar. 

Contrary to what has been said again and 
| again as to refined taste being compatible with 
economy, inasmuch as it may be made to exhibit 
itself by means of very little more than elegance 
of forms and well-considered artistic design, 
far more pains are bestowed on mere super- 
| fluous ornament and elaboration, than study is 


exploded from decorative design, I will not | 


scorning the home-spun John Bullish produc- 
tions of our English artisans and manufac- 
turers. 

There is, indeed, one article in the “ Expo- 
sition’ which is calculated to excite, if not 
exactly admiration, supreme astonishment at 
its truly surprising absurdity and utter bathos, 


| namely, an atrociously vile picture, with the 
| face of a watch stuck into it to represent a 
| clock in a church tower, and with several 
| figures which, when the chimes strike, jerk 


ol great | their arms most unnaturally. Such a speci- 
That the direct imitation | 
| of natural objeets—whether human figures, | 


men of French taste would hardly be tolerated 
in an English pothouse. 

The newspapers talk of its being likely that 
her Majesty will visit the Exposition. Let us 


: | hope that her Majesty will do no such thing; 
very sparingly,—whereas it is now made use of | 


so indiscreetly, that, unless checked, it will | 
soon become stale and common-place, if not | 





given to beauty of general composition. Many of | 


the articlesin the Birmingham exhibition attested 


this very strongly, they being very uncouth | 


and tasteless,—some of them decidedly ugly, 
yet at the same time expensive on account of 
'the workmanship thrown away upon them. 
| Several of the articles of furniture seemed to 
be, if not actually brought out from lumber- 
rooms and brokers’ shops, modelled after the 
household antiquities which may any day be 
discovered in such repositories. ‘There were 
spider-legged tables, and plenty of crinkum- 
| crankums, and such superlative novelties as 


for she might just as well visit any other ba- 

zaar or auction-room, where she would be 

likelier to find many specimens of better taste. 
ZETA. 


*,* The French Exposition—We have al- 
lowed our correspondent (with a few reser- 
vations), to state his own opinion on the 
collection in Great George-street ; and we may 
add that it represents that of several other 
persons who have addressed us upon it. Our 
own opinion we have already expressed, 
namely, that the collection contains many 
beautiful works, which demand the carefui 
inspection of our manufacturers. The mis- 
take made by the friends of the undertaking, 
and which has raised ill-will against it, has 
been the endeavour to give a wrong character 


/to what is in fact (and this is nothing against 
| it) a pecuniary speculation. 


small looking-glasses, with sconces, all which | 


are rather symptoms of relapse, than of im- 
provement or advance in taste. Although the 
mill which is said to grind old ladies into 


young ones is altogether fabulous, a mill there | f ( 
| does appear to be which grinds old fashions | Havergal submitted a plan for 
Of bond fide 


' memorialize the Duke of Bedford, who is a 


‘into spick-and-span new ones. 
novelty in furniture and decoration, we do not 
| get much, nor shall we get, so long as we allow 
traditional and hackneyed ideas to block up 
the way against original invention. I am 





THe BeprorpsHireE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL Society had a meet- 
ing on Tuesday week, when a resolution was 
passed, inviting the St. Alban’s Society to 
meet this Society at Dunstable in the ensuing 
spring. Office bearers were elected, and some 
other business gone through. The Rev. H. E. 
restoring 
Elstow Church. ‘The council were directed to 
member, to preserve some interesting build- 
ings of perpendicular character about to be 
destroyed at Willington. 
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THE PALAIS DES BEAUX ARTS, PARIS. 

THE Chateau Gaillon, in Normandy, an 
ancient residence built in the decadence of the 
Gothic art, belonged to the celebrated Cardinal 
d’Amboise : it is now a prison. Mons. Albert 
Lenoir, the director of the Museum of 





Antiquities, in Paris, 
principal portions of 
brought to the capital, and the architect of the 
Palais des Beaux Arts there arranged them, 
in the court of the building, in such a 
way, as ‘to present theirfmost salient artistical 
merits to the consideration of the pupils. In 


caused some of the 
this chateau to be 











Some of the principal parts. 
drawing represents 


the archway, 


| Our present number we give representations of 


The upper 
placed 


(to the left of the second court, and the 


lower one a balustrade and gates. 


A repre- 


sents part of another gate, of which C shews 
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; the lock, 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES. 
EXEMPTION FROM STAMP DUTY. 

In a former number* was noticed, at some 
length, the very important case of Walker v. 
Giles, decided in the Court of Common Pleas, 
in which it was held that mortgages and other 
securities given to the trustees of building 
societies, established under the Building So- 
cieties Act (6 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 32), are exempt 
from stamp duty. 

Perhaps some of the readers of this journal 
can recall to mind that we then took upon our- 
selves to declare that this was sound law, and 
that a stamp duty on such mortgages would be 





entailing on the mortgagor an unnecessary ex- | 


pense. 
much attention to the case and the con- 
struction of the Acts upon which the judgment 
was based that we ventured to arrive at this 
conclusion, knowing, as we then did, that 
many practitioners had objected to dispense 


legal contemporary went so far as to say, 
“‘ We feel it to be our duty to warn the trustees 
and advisers of building societies against 
acting on that decision.” 

We were right. The Court of Common 
Pleas have reconsidered and affirmed that de- 
cision in the case of Barnard and Others v. 
Pilsworth (14 Law T. 132). In this case the 
plaintiffs were the trustees of the Amicable 
Building Society, and the defendant rented his 
house of one Hinton, who had mortgaged the 
house to the plaintiffs as trustees of the 
building society. This action was brought to 
recover a year’s rent, and was tried before 
Wilde, C.J., at the sittings in London after 
last term. ‘The mortgage deed had no stamp 
upon it, and it was objected to as inadmissible 
for want of a stamp. ‘The objection was over- 
ruled, and the jury gave the plaintiffs a verdict 
for the year’s rent. 

Channel, Serjt., moved to set aside the 
verdict, and enter it for the defendant, on the 
ground that the mortgage deed required a 
stamp. 

We have seen that the practice of having 
these mortgage deeds stamped has been still 
adhered to, from a supposition that the ques- 
tion had not been finally settled in Walker v. 
Giles. We find this opinion to be at once 
gratuitous and erroneous ; for after the argu- 
ment of the learned serjeant, Maule, J., said, 
—“I believe there have been some obser- 
vations in a legal journal{ reflecting on 
that decision (Walker v. Giles), on the pre- 
sumption that the whole of the Friendly 
Societies Acts, 10 Geo. IV., c. 56, and 
5 & 6 Wm. IV., c. 40, is not incorporated 
in the Building Societies Acts, but only 
so much as relates to the making and altering 
of the rules. I own these observations did not 
convince me our decision was wrong. Our 
decision is a recent one, and we meant to decide 
that the whole of the Friendly Societies Acts 
In question were incorporated, so far as they 
were applicable to building societies, and that 
building societies’ mortgages were exempt from 
stamp duty.” 

‘The rest of the court concurring, rule refused. 

Mortgages and other securities given to 
building societies are exempt from stamp duty, 
and on this subject there can no longer rest the 
shadow of a doubt. The majority of these 
mortgagors have acquired their savings by too 
much labour to afford to fritter any portion of 
them away in unnecessary legal expenses ; 
and if, therefore, they continue to be charged 
Stamp duty (and these mortgages belong to 
that class which is liable to the highest rate), 
their solicitors should at once refuse to pay it. 


We have heard nothing more of an Act 
limiting the present exemption from stamp 
duties in these cases. Weare strongly inclined 
to believe that no such statute is really con- 
templated. It is only necessary to refer to the 
preamble of the Building Societies Act to see 
that its object was to afford encouragement and 
protection to these associations : surely, then, 
the legislature would not act so inconsistently 
as to grant a reasonable privilege and then 
abolish it by a subsequent enactment. 
Inner Temple. W. LI. T. 
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* Tue Buitper, August 18, 1849, 
T The Jurist, July 14, 1849. 
+ The Jurist, July 14, 1849, 


It was only, however, after giving | 


| of the new incumbent. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. 

THE discrepancy lately mentioned in the 
valuation of the three persons employed to 
value the chancel dilapidations in central Nor- 
folk, is one of the most singular circumstances 
I have ever heard of: apparently two of the 
three persons must be ignorant of what is, or 
what is not, a dilapidation. ‘The only points 
to be settled, beyond substantial repairs, in 
estimating ecclesiastical dilapidations, are, 
whether the waste or want of painting, papering, 
whitewashing, and colouring inside are dilapi- 
dations? I will admit that papering is more a 


| matter of ornament and luxury than utility and 


necessity, but I am of opinion that plain paint- 
ing is both useful and necessary, as much so 
as the plastering to walls, and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the decent accommodation 
If a new parsonage- 
house is about to be erected, it is a part of the 


| Specification that all the wood-work usually 
with the stamp duty, as they doubted the | 
correctness of the decision; and also that a | 





painted shall be painted three or more coats in 


good oil colour; then, I ask, why introduce | 


this clause if it be not both useful and neces- 
sary? It is true that in that celebrated case of 
** Wise v. Metcalfe,” it is stated that “ paint- 
ing, whitewashing, and such part of the paper- 
ing as is not required to preserve wood from 
decay, by exposure to the external air, are 
rather matters of ornament and luxury than 
utility and necessity.” I think the master to 
whom it was referred thought otherwise, and 
that painting was really necessary ; for it will 
be observed that estimate, including painting, 
papering, &c., amounted to 399/. 18s. 6d., ex- 
clusive of painting, &c., 310/. ; and the master 
allowed 369/. 18s. 6d., being 59/. 18s. 6d. more 
than the lowest estimate, which makes it evi- 
dent that he considered painting, whitewash- 
ing, and colouring necessary to be done for 
the decent accommodation of the new comer 
in, and that papering was more an ornament 
and luxury than useful and necessary. 

With deference I suggest that the profession 
generally cannot do better than act upon the 
opinion of Mr. Baron Garrod, given some years 
ago at the Hertford assizes, where his lordship 
stated “ that it was not sufficient to leave the 
rectory-house and adjacent premises wind and 
water tight, but to leave them fit for the im- 
mediate occupation of the new comer in, some 
reference being had to the value of the living,” 
which, I presume, means where the house is 
of a suitable size for the living. 

In answer to a question by the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester (some years ago), Sir William 
Scott stated that “there can be no doubt that 
painting is a dilapidation in such a case; if 
painting is good, it is not necessary that fresh 
painting should be applied, but if painting is 
in such a state that it must be renewed for the 
decent accommodation of the new comer-in, it 
must be done at the expense of the last occu- 
pier or his representatives.’””— Yours, &c., 


Jno. JAQUES. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ara meeting held November 23rd, Mr. Petti- 
grew in the chair, Mr. Williams exhibited a 
drawing of the hypocaust and other Roman re- 
mains, at Cirencester.— Mr. Purland exhibited 
a collection of interesting bronze Roman anti- 
quities from Reculver, belonging to Mr. F. 
Fillinham. 

Mr. Keate read some remarks on drawings, 
made by his son, of the remains of a large 
building at Verona, which he supposed was a 
Naumachia, or place for exhibiting aquatic 
fights and games, the savage diversions of 
tyrant emperors and a brutal mob. Although 
there were as many as six of these buildings in 
Rome, erected by various emperors, he believed 
that but few remains of them were now to be 
found. These interesting excavations had been 
carried on principally by one, spirited though 
not rich individual. 

Dr. Bell read a paper on the two-faced 
figure of Janus, on a British coin. He first 
shewed the superior position Janus held in the 
religions of Italy, before the intrusions of 
Homeric deities and Grecian myths. Also 
from the conformity of the derivations of the 
name Janus from Janua and ‘Thor, signifying 
even in modern German a@ gate, the parent of 
our English word door, he inferred the identity 
of both. Thor, however, must be the most 


ancient denomination from its meaning, he of 
yore, or in the more emphatic phraseology of 
Scripture, the “ Ancient of days.” The figure 
most probably took its form from a proprie- 
tor fixing a pillar or post to mark his boundary, 
_ and his neighbour placing a similar one at its 
| back. From the sacredness with which pro- 
ae" was regarded, these posts became gods, 
as Termini and Hermes ; and increasing vene- 
ration, and the inborn esthetic feelings of 
Italy, gradually fashioned these into the 
| human face divine, and a cross piece made 
them real Thors or gates. This would ac- 
count for the sanctity of lintels and entrance 
| posts, subsequently transferred to their re- 
| presentatives, the wands, in all ages. The 
| fact was adduced, that the colony which 
settled Iceland took the door-posts of their 
temple from Norway, and when approaching 
land threw them overboard, that they might 
learn from augury of these deities the proper 
place to disembark, and found a city where 
they drifted on shore. Maces are but smaller 
and more ornamented posts, and the wand of 
ceremony or magic, though in German it now 
signify wall, bears evidence that it was brought 
over when walls, like those of Greenstead 
Church, Essex, were built of posts. One of 
the circles of Stonehenge consists of trigliths— 
what are these but an aggregation of Thors or 
Januses? where their position and repetition 
made the holy most holy. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


THe tenders for improvement of the Ipswich 
Corn Exchange have been opened, and Mr.W. 
Ribban’s, at 1,070/., the lowest, accepted. The 
building will have a stone portico, of the 
Corinthian order, fronting the Corn-hill. The 
interior will consist of a room 66 feet by 78 
feet, and 22 feet high, with a lantern in the 
centre. It will make a public hall for the use 
of the town, as also for scientific lectures, con- 
certs, &c., &c. ‘The building will be erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. Woolnough, 
of Ipswich, architect. The Southampton 
council have determined to construct a new 
gaol rather than enlarge their old one, and have 
given a committee authority to advertise for a 
site. The council have been compelled to this 
course unwillingly by the stringency of the 
law and the fear of the loss of Government 
countenance, and expense in transferring 
prisoners to fitting accommodation elsewhere. 
—In course of the discussion on the above 
question, one of the committee stated that 
from information received from the governor 
of the county prison of St. Augustine’s, near 
Canterbury, to which a new wing has been 
added, it appeared that the Government esti- 
mate of the cost of 7l. to 80/. per cell, as a 
separate part of the building, or 130/. to 150/., 
including the cost of chapel, kitchen, and all 
necessary erections, seemed to be borne out by 
the results of the contract of St. Augustine’s 
gaol. From the information furnished, he 
found that the total amount of the contract 
was— 

Bricklayers’, carpenters’, slaters’, and masons’ 

MEI wh 0 oda cadWng da tedyewcsewacee) Zegee 
Plumbers’ ditto ..........-. Sexeeccwenne. 468 
Smiths’ ditto .........+. cannes emma nas - 530 





3,248 
Warming and ventilating apparatus ........ 217 


£3,465 





The new building was an additional wing 
within the boundary wall of the prison, con- 
taining 40 cells, and the cost was 871. per cell. 
The cells were 13 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 10 
feet in height. The thickness between the cells 
was 14 inches; the outer wall | foot 10 inches, 
and 2 feet 3 inches at bottom; the width of 
gallery, 12 feet : size inside the walls, 59 feet 6 
inches by 38 feet. The 40 cells are in three 
stories, besides underground offices. The 
barracks at the Portland convict establishment 
are now almost completed, as are the arrange- 
ments for the speedy transit of the breakwater 
materials from the quarries adjoining, so that 
a large number of convicts will shortly be em- 
ployed in the construction. A subscription 
of 30,0007. has been opened with sums 
amounting to 8,000/., for the erection and 
establishment of a new college at Oxford for 
poor scholars, ——The Salisbury Gas Compary 
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are said to be preparing measures for pushing 
the sale of their gas amongst private families : 
low price and pure quality ought, of course, to 
be the main measures for the realization of the 
increased consumption of gas anticipated by 
the Company. Several plans have been 
submitted to the Dover Harbour Board for 
deepening the harbour and preventing the fur- 
ther encroachment of the sea at the site of the 
esplanade. The Duke of Wellington presided 
at the board, and is said to have declared, that 
during his life he would do all he could to 
prevent the town from being washed away. 
The new committee-rooms, offices, and 








warehouses on the wharf at Stourbridge, for | 





the Stourbridge Canal Company, are now | 


completed. 


Mr. Robinson was the architect, | 


and Mr. John Thompson (of Kidderminster) | 





the contractor. We are glad to hear from 
our contemporary, the Sheffield Times, that there 
are “ sundry unmistakeable symptoms indica- 


tive of a revival in the leading branches of the | 


Sheffield trade.” A marble bust of Mr. 
Rushton, of Liverpool, stipendiary magistrate, 
has been completed, at the expense of his 
brother magistrates, and will be placed in St. 
George’s Hall. An attempt has been made 
to find a foundation at the Herd, South 
Shields, for a pier and docks. Nothing but sand, 
according to the Gateshead Observer, has been 
come to, after reaching a depth of four fathoms. 
——he winter series of accidents by explosion, 
arising from the stupid practice of taking 
lighted candles to see where the gas is escaping, 
has already begun. It is to be hoped that our 
contemporaries will prevent their frequent re- 
currence, by pointing out the danger, as well as 
absurdity, of such a practice, and advising 
trust in the nose, instead of the eye. The 
rock in the Grange quarry, near Edinburgh, is 
now blasted by voltaic agency. The other day 
a slice of freestone was detached by the simul- 
taneous discharge of six deposits of powder, 
without any very loud explosion. The mass 
was 63 feet long, 31 broad, and 40 deep, and 
its estimated weizht is 5,508 tons, No less 
than 20,000 families, or, on an average 100,000 
persons, are supplied, it is said, by the Glasgow 
Water Company without the payment of any 
rates. The Glasgow Bridge trustees propose 
to build a new bridge across the Clyde at 
Stockwell-street. The footpaths of Hutche- 
son’s bridge are said to want widening, 
A new tank is to be constructed near the hos- 
pital at Portobello barracks, Dublin, to contain 
10,000 gallons of water, The estimate amounts 
to 220/. 13s. 8d. 























RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Some large wooden sheds erected for engines 
and carriages at the Scottish Central’s station 
at Perth, gave way and fell, on ‘Tuesday week, 
while workmen were engaged in taking away 
the sides, as they were supplied by walls of 
brick. A plumber was severely injured. 
Since we lately alluded to the occurrence of 
accidents from the extreme want of clear dimen- 
sions in the construction of railway bridges, 
another death has oecurred from the like 
ease. On the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
line a passenger, by merely putting his head 
out of the window of a carriage while in transit, 
had his skul! mortally fractured by a cast-iron 
pillar, supporting a bridge crossing the line on 
horizontal beams of iron. He died in a few hours. 
Itis but fair to state, however, that a substitute 





for so dangerous a nuisance was in course of | z 
| the months of November, December, January, 


erection; but the inquest jury expressed an 
opinion that unnecessary delay had occurred in 
its completion. Another tube for the Bri- 
tannia-bridge at Menai, is to be floated to its 
destination on 3rd inst. A serious accident 
lately occurred to one of the cylinders. The 
supports gave way, the cylinder was precipi- 
tated to the bottom of the channel, and 
two men were killed, and others wounded. 
Next day the cylinder was fished up for 
further duty. Mr. Fairbairn visited the 
tubes the other day, along with some German 
engineers, who are said to be engaged with 
him in the work of constructing a similar fabric 
across the Rhine. A wind gauge is reported to 
have indicated not the least deflection in the 
placed tubes during a heavy gale of wind 
lately. Loopholes, or oval windows, 5 inches 
in diameter, and 12 feet apart, are to be cut 
out in the outer sides of the tubes, to admit 








the light and * show the landscape” to pas- 
sengers as they fly through the tube.-——In 
Chancery, on Saturday week, the case of 
North-Western Railway Company v. Crouch, 
the carrier, came on. ‘The defendant had 
claimed against the company for lost parcels 
and over-charges, and brought an action to 
recover above 200/. Thereon the company 
filed a bill of discovery, 710 folios in length. 
The defendant filed an answer, which extended 
to 3,200 folios, and the company now objected 
to five passages, aS unnecessary. Master 
Senior allowed one of the exceptions, amount- 
ing to about twelve folios, and overruled all 
the others, with proportionate costs, So that 
the lawyers are to have the kernel, and the 
litigants the shells, as was threatened or anti- 
cipated. A farmer was lately fined 1/., with 
13s. costs, at York Castle, for making use of a 
return ticket issued to another who had already 
gone half his distance with it. The fine, how- 
ever, was ostensibly for having travelled with- 
outany ticket at all. Arailway tunnel isto be 
cut under part of the town of Algiers. What 
would the venerable old Dey have said to such 
a doing in days of yore? 











CORRECT ESTIMATING. 

BetnG of opinion that by exposing in the 
pages of your valuable journal all tenders for 
work in which any striking difference appears, 
you will eventually succeed in crushing a 
system calculated, in my opinion, to injure the 
building community generally, I herewith 
forward you a specimen of honest trading, 
feeling assured you will, on perusal, agree with 
me that no proprietor can (after this) be reason- 
ably expected to place faith in professional 
estimating. I enclose my card. A. B. 


Tenders for a new church at Thirtleby, near 
Thirsk, Yorkshire ; Mr. Lamb, architect. 


Hammond, Boroughbridge.. £995 0 0 
Kay, Topcliffe .........0.. 950 0 0 
Biggins, Thirsk .......... 927 0 0 
Coates, Osmotherley ...,.. 849 10 0 
Akcroyd, York............ 750 0 0 
Ireson, Stokesly .....,.... 329 0 0 
Ewart, Northallerton.,.... 305 0 0 


Difference only 6907. ! 





Tenders received by the Corporation of 
Gravesend, for the erection of new prison cells, 
&c.; Mr. J. Gould, jun., architect. 














— Tender. Old Baildinge, Net Tender. 

| £. 8.d. £. if £2 sad. 
Mayes......|1,491 0 0 47 1,444 00 
Laker ......j1,193 0 Q 20 1,173 00 
Weed <8 ./1,1382 0 0 32 11,100 0 0 
Carley* ....1,061 0 0 51 1,010 0 0 
Kirk ...... 1,109 0 0 110) =| 999 090 
Godfrey ....; 949 0 0 47 902 00 
Lilleystone .., 950 0 0 50 900 0 0 
Downs......| 865 0 0 40 | 825 0 0 
Cobham ....| 839 18 5 50 789 18 5 





The architect’s estimate was 1,000/., and the 
majority of the Corporation determined against 
accepting any tender far below it. 





CARPENTERS’ HOURS. 
MASTERS AND MEN. 
There is a dispute now pending between the 
operative joiners of Liverpool and their em- 
ployers, respecting the hours of labour during 


and February. Formerly we worked from light 
to dark during this period, with areduction of 2s. 
per week in our wages, which appears to have 
given satisfaction to both parties until the pre- 
sent time, when our employers are endeavour- 
ing to break through our established rules, 
and alter the hours of labour’;—a strong desire 
being evinced to force upon us what they term 
the London rules, namely, that we work from 
six to six o’clock, using torch lights in unin- 
closed buildings, or otherwise to carry our 
tools from the building to the shop, and to 
work there until breakfast time, then back to 
the building during the day time, and return to 
the shop in the evening, with an understand. 
ing that we are to have summer wages. Such 
are said to be the London hours of labour. It 
may be so in what are termed the Jerry shops, 





* Accepted, 


(Dec. 1, 1849, 


where all the cheap novices of the country are 
employed, who require the assistance of the 
torch light to enable them to do a fair day’s 
work for a low day’s wages, but we cannot 
believe that the respectable building establish. 
ments have adopted such rules. If you wijj 
either authenticate this arrangement, or state 
what are the London hours of labour at the 
present time, you will much oblige the Liver. 
pool carpenters and joiners. 
Liverpool. AN OPERATIVE, 


*,* On inquiry we do not find that the 
arrangement proposed by the Liverpool masters 
is generally adopted in the larger London 
establishments. Probably, however, many of 
the men would be glad if it were, as it would 
enable them to earn the same wages as jn 
summer, which is not now the case. At Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt’s, men working in the shops 
and enclosed buildings, where a light can be 
used, make up the time by candle or gaslight, 
working from six in the morning till half. past 
five in the evening. Carpenters, working out 
of doors, or putting joists in buildings in course 
of erection, would be paid nine hours per day 
instead of ten. From 9th of November to 14th 
February their time is from seven till half-past 
four, with half-an-hour to dinner; during the 
dead of winter they can scarcely see to do any- 
thing at the commencement and close of day, 
but are paid for nine hours. The same 
arrangement is made at Messrs. W. Cubitt 
and Co.’s., and we believe at Mr. Grissell’s, 
We understand that the men at one of these 
establishments last week made a request to be 
allowed to make up the time by candlelight. 





DESTRUCTION OF WORKS OF DESIGN. 
MR, HOPE’S HOUSE. 


Sir,—Some people contend that wanton 
destruction is no longer perpetrated on works 
of design or art. Permit me to record the last 
of several instances which have occurred with- 
in my knowledge. About a week since, the 
workmen completed and left the doorway of 
my new house, No. 116, Piccadilly : this door- 
way, with its portico, contains a great decal 
of elaborate carving and  metal-work, — 
more than I should have adopted had | 
not been guided by the advice of much- 
esteemed and very able professional advisers. 
Last night a metal door-handle was wrenched 
off and carried away, and force was used to 
destroy another. ‘These handles iuad no value 
except such as belonged to their pattern, and 
must have been coveted for that, or destroyed 
from mere wantonness. In either case, this 
is an instance of the reception given in London 
to novelties of art manufacture. — 1 am, 
Sir, &c., Henry Tuos, Hore. 

116, Piccadilly, Nov. 28, 1849, 

*,,* We shall be glad if the publicity thus 


given to this wanton outrage should lead to 
the discovery of the infamous perpetrator of it. 








EXTENSION OF LONDON. 


Ow1nG primarily to the establishment of 
omnibuses, many thousand families of limited 
income have left the City to reside in the 
suburbs, which, if they were suburban villages, 
would be indeed advantageous; but as land- 
lords have laid out the ground in small four, 
six, or eight-roomed tenements, with but small 
gardens attached to them, this advantage is 
mostly Jost, for thereby has London increased 
in the present age more horizontally than ver- 
tically in proportion to former times (when the 
great mansions were deserted to be occupied 
in floors by the inferior orders), causing a pro- 
portionally excessive increase in sewerage, 
gas pipes, water pipes, and above all, instead 
of concentrating the smoke at the height of 
40 feet above the pavement, spreading it 
out at the height of 20 to 30 feet. Better had it 
been if large houses, on a more commodious 
plan than the model St. Pancras one, had been 
erected in the suburbs (e. g. Islington), leaving 
the City-road bordered by fields as before. 
Aud, indeed, even now, much might be done 
by throwing the front railings of front gardens 
back to the house fronts, in long avenues (¢. J: 
City-road, Kennington-road, &c.), planting 
two or three rows of trees on this space between 
the pavement and the houses, which forms 4 








most agreeable promenade, Unluckily, the 
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demand for shops induces landlords to build 
over these foregardens. Quiet, straight streets 
(e. g. Gower-street) parallel to a great thorough- 
fare might be here and there planted with trees, 
to relieve the monotonous view of the houses. 

It would be a great improvement if all the 
streets were numbered as in Paris, or as our 
Regent-street, viz., the odd numbers on the one 
side, and the even on the other, which might 
save many a useless crossing in muddy weather. 

Suburban roads, when completed, ought to be 
numbered consecutively, leaving it to the fancy 
of the individual house-owner to call his house 
by any fanciful name. 

; LonDINENSIS. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


ANOTHER crisis is in course of preparation 
here, or we shall be surprised ; the rate-payers 
are already beginning to stare, and ask,— 
What next ? 

On Friday in last week a general court was held 
at the office in Greek-street, Lord Ebrington in the 
chair, when several resolutions were brought for- 
ward by the chairman, to the effect that Mr, Frank 
Foster be appointed as principal engineer to the 
commission, with entire control over the surveyors 
and their operations, and at a salary of 1,500/. 
a-year, including 200/. for travelling expenses ; and 
that a bye-law to that effect be submitted for con- 
firmation to a special court of sewers, to be holden 
at the expiration of a month at least from the court 
then present. 

Sir J. Burgoyne supported the propositions. 
Previously, he said, a number of surveyors had been 
appointed to carry on the engineering duties of the 
establishment. These surveyors acting independ- 
ently of each other, reporting and doing all their 
other duties independently, the Board became the 
controlling engineer, and it was needless to point out 
how incompetent a court constituted like theirs was 
for the discharge of such duties. He did not mean 
to charge any individual with impropriety of con- 
duct. He referred only to the system. There were 
some very valuable men among their body of 
surveyors; and he was not sensible of any 
particular act which made them liable to re- 
prehension in any direct degree. The commis- 
sion too had a chief surveyor and a consulting engi- 
neer who were only so by name and not in 
reality. They were called to make separate reports 
sometimes, and at other times they were associated 
with the other surveyors, but only to consult with, 
and not to guide, control, or check them. Thus a 
spirit of antagonism arose among the officers; and 
it was a matter of public notoriety that the chief 
engineer and surveyor were at open warfare, while 
the commissioners were confounded between the 
two, and never knew how to act, or what judgment 
to form, in the matters brought before them. It 
was quite impossible that things could go on in that 
way. One of the most energetic governments that 
had ever existed was that of the Emperor Napoleon ; 
and there was one part of his system from which he 
thought the court might take a lesson. When 
Napoleon determined on any measure he did not 
lay down ten or twelve principles, and direct that 
the execution of each should be entrusted to separate 
hands, but he said, ‘Mr. So-and-so is charged 
with the execution of this decree.’? The noble 
chairman was aware that this matter had been early 
pressed upon their notice after the reorganization 
of the commission, and the members came to 
the understanding that, as they could not decide 
for themselves, they would place the question 
in the hands of the two eminent engineers, Messrs. 
Stephenson and Rendel, requesting them to take 
thé matter in hand, 


ciated with them, in order that there might not be 
any appearance of a personal bias in their minds. 
This was agreed to, and they did him the honour to 
propose that he should join them, which he did. 
They had deliberated on the subject, and were per- 
fectly uniform in their opinions, and he thought 
that they might congratulate themselves that there 
was every mark of approval from the whole body 
of commissioners when their decision was intimated 
to them. 

Mr. Stephenson re-echoed Sir J. Burgoyne’s 
remarks on the necessity of a change of system, and 
the propriety of the choice pointed out in the reso- 
lutions. He took upon himself the responsibility of 
recommending Mr. Foster. 

Sir H. De la Beche said it was obvious that while 
the Commission was responsible to the public, they 
required some one as chief engineer, who should be 
responsible to them for the works which it was 
necessary to carry out. A single person only could 
be so appointed, and therefore the creation of the 
Office had been recommended. At the same time, 
looking to the structure of the commission, he be- 
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lieved that the great principles of drainage for the 
metropolis might fairly be considered by the mem- 
bers of it themselves, and he trusted that the public 
would have confidence in their deliberations. 

Mr. T. Hawes was of opinion that, with very 
little care in overhauling the accounts, the proposed 
salary would be much more than saved to the rate- 
payers. 

Mr. Hardwicke complained of the insubordina- 
tion and want of agreement amongst the officers, 
arising from the want of one great head. 

Lord Ebrington drew attention to the constitu- 
tion of the former Commission of Sewers, and 
stated that, in issuing the last commission, the 
necessity of appointing a responsible officer, such as 
was now proposed, had been foreseen and approved 
of by the Legislature, it being considered that the 
large area of the metropolis, with the exception of 
the city, should be considered as one district. 

The resolutions were then put, and carried 
unanimously. 





FAisceliaiea, 

Goopricu Courr.—Sir:—As architect to 
Mr. Meyrick, the present owner of Goodrich 
Court, I will thank you to allow me an oppor- 
tunity of publicly contradicting, in the most 
unqualified terms, that part of a paragraph, 
contained in THe Burtper of the 3rd inst., 
as to the removal of the armour, and which 
was copied froma local paper. There is no 
truth whatever in the statement. Not only is 
it Mr. Meyrick’s intention to preserve the en- 
tire collection “intact,” but to make such 
arrangements as will afford the public increased 
facilities for viewing it at all times: and I 
quite agree with you, Mr. Editor, that Good- 
rich Court may be considered, to some extent, 
as “ national in its character."—Henry Har- 
RISON. 29, Bedford-square, Nov. 29, 1849. 

Smoky CuiMNeys.—Observing two para- 
graphs in your paper on smoky chimneys, I 
would offer a few remarks. As to the first plan 
(p. 489, ante), I have adopted it for my tempo- 
rary office (being clerk of works) in some cases 
by the hedge-side, and in others in some corner 
crowded by lofty buildings, being of opinion 
that a space like that mentioned was neces- 
sary to retain the compressed smoke, to pre- 
vent its blowing out into the room. But I 


your correspondent, and if it did so the 
larger space could not be properly cleansed by 
the sweep’s broom. In the second paragraph the 
author has stated facts and remedial measures. 
But I have something further to offer on this 
subject, and in the spirit of your paper let us 
all lend a helping hand, and so perhaps arrive 
at the remedy for so long-felt an evil. First, 
I have always taken care to avoid any space, 
but what needs be, from the register stove 
flap, or other fire grate, to the throat of the 
flue, and where I have the opportunity, I use 
10-inch round pottery ware pipe, say from 
the throat of the flue to 3 feet above it, 
taking care to make the joints quite flush, and 
from thence gradually increasing the flue to 
12 inches of the same material, and so continue 
it to within say 6 feet of the chimney-pot, 
and diminishing it in the same manner as at the 
throat. The chimney-pot, too, should be the 
same size, viz., 10 inches throughout within, 
whatever its form may be without, for architec- 





These two gentlemen thought | 
that they would wish to have a third person asso- | 


tural appearance, and should always terminate 
so as to prevent rain water getting into the flue, 
|and also to assist the up draft by the wind. 
I have superintended the erection of a great 
many such chimneys, and never found them to 
| smoke. But to construct flues of this size, it 
| being of less area than that allowed by the 
| Building Act, so much of the Act must be re- 
| pealed (and why not?), since the original size was 
| to afford room for climbing boys. It may be 
observed that the smoking of chimneys 
arises from a variety of circumstances; and, 
first, too often from irregular or bad construc- 
tion. I have known the same chimney flue 
vary from 9 in. by 9 in. to 2 ft. 6 in. by 9 in., 
more or less (a mere hole); and, secondly, the 
chimney top so loosely stacked together, as to 
allow the rain water to saturate it for several 
feet down, thereby providing a complete con- 
denser to the rarified smoke, and, as a matter 
of course, producing down-draft. The paral- 
lelogram 14 by 9, generally used, on account of 
its being consistent for the bond of the brick 
work, and also in aceordance with the Building 
Act, is inconsistent with the natural shape 
assumed by smoke or rarified air.—J. KniGur. 





Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders by 8th December for 
the reseating of Bridgewater parish church ; 
by 31st, for the supply of 24-inch Yorkshire 
stone for paving footways in St. Marylebone ; 
by Thursday next, for the erection of work- 
shops at Bow; by 11th, for the erection of a 
savings bank at Witham ; by 3rd, for the erec- 
tion of a public house and two sale shops at 
Sheffield; by a date not specified, for the 
working of iron-stone quarries at Stanhope-in- 
Weardale; by 11th, for making new line of 
road in Worcestershire ; by a date not speci- 
fied, for the purchase of about 70 miles of 
pipes, with bends, branches, &c.—also, for 
gasholders, condensers, purifiers, retorts, &c., 
all for an extensive gas-work fer the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company; by 12th 
December, for locomotive stores, carriages, 
waggon stores, and general stores, for the 
Great Western Railway; and by 18th, for 
miscellaneous stores for the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway. 


Comperition.—An advertisement has been 
issued for plan and specification, by Ist Feb., 
1850, fora new Wesleyan chapel at York— 
premium 35/. 

Society or Arrs.— November 2lst: 
Mr. T. Webster in the chair. The Assistant- 
Secretary read a paper on Flexible Break- 
waters and Lighthouses, by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, C. E. The paper, after alluding to 
the losses and amount of property annually 
sacrificed on our coasts, referred to various 
efforts that haye been made by means of floating 
breakwaters to effect an economical barrier to 
the sea. The principle of Mr. Smith’s pro- 
posed breakwater is to give elasticity to the 
structure. ‘I'he models exhibited were formed 
of a long wall of open piles, divided into sepa- 
rate sections, each having an independent 





have not found it succeed in all eases, like | 


motion at the top, but secured, and pivoted at 
the bottom on the screw pile. The braces 
(with counterbalance weights at the centre), 
extending seawards from each side, are also 
affixed by the screw pile. The sections on 
being struck by the sea yield to it, thereby 
eluding violence, and the waves passing 
through the close grating are disseminated. 
The structure recoils when it becomes in equi- 
librium with the waves. 


THe New Coat Excuance has been 
opened for business. We mentioned the dis- 
satisfaction of the factors with the way in 
which they were treated at the State-opening. 
A limited number of tickets were sent to them, 
the day preceding that of the ceremony, for 
the gallery next the roof, which they politely 
returned. A professional joke is circulating 
on the subject, to the effect that the corpora- 
tion tried to put the coal sellers in the attic, 
but failed. 

EpINBURGH ADORNERS.—Good Mr. Editor, 
—It is a curious fact that the architectural 
interests of “‘ Modern Athens” appear to have 
been made over by her citizens to the tender 
mercies of tailors. The dean of guild, whose 
duty it is, as wdile, to preside over the build- 
ings of the city, and at whose instance the 
venerable mansion of the Scottish reformer is 
at present threatened with destruction, is—not 
an architect, nor a man skilled in architectural 
matters, but—a tailor! and the memorial 
which has just been addressed to the Lords of 
the Treasury, for effecting the demolition of 
the Register-house Screen, is signed, in name 
of the committee, by a tailor as chairman, and 
another tailor as secretary. Far be it from me 
| to join in the wholesale abuse of a class, which 
must necessarily be unjust, but it would seem 
that certain sons of the craft find as little com- 
punction in adapting the works of an old- 
fashioned architect to the notions of modern 
“utility,” as in turning an old coat, or in 
reducing the voluminous integuments of the 
parental nether-man to the schoolboy dimen- 
sions of a new generation. ‘‘Ne sutor ultra 
erepidam,” say I; and it is well that the 
citizens of the classic metropolis of the north 
can rely in such matters upon the good taste 
and proper feeling of their representative in 
Parliament, who is also a Lord of the ‘Trea- 
sury,and who is not likely, upon the repre- 
sentation of a few interested, or unskilful, or 
indifferent persons, to lend his countenance to 
such innovations, without being thoroughly 
persuaded and convinced of their necessity. 

No CopBier, 
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Cominc.—An “ Artist’s Almanac” for 
1850, edited by an artist, which is to combine 
with an almanac a hand-book for artists and 
amateurs. “ Eight Views of the Church cf 
St. Mary, at Stafford, in its present Restored 
State,” from drawings taken by the late Mr. 
Masfen, Jun. The drawings were made by 
Mr. Masfen, with the desire of assisting in the 
decoration of the church, by appropriating the 
proceeds to the purchase of a painted window 
for the edifice. It pleased God to remove him 
before his work was complete, but his friends 
mean to carry out his intention by sub- 
scription. It is proposed to issue a series of 
“ Health Tracts,” in aid of the sanitary move- 
ment, by the Tower Hamlets Association, and 
they are inviting parties to submit such to 
them for publication. 

Fire Escapes.-—After reading the letter in 
your journal, signed “ P. W.H.,” written with 
a very benevolent object to encourage the 
direction of the attention of mechanicians and 
engineers to the invention of fire-escapes,—the 
figure of a spiral or cylindrical spring was pre- 
sented to my imagination, and it struck me, 
upon reflection, that from the compressibility 
of such a power into asmall compass, it might 
possibly form the best principle for a con- 
trivance of the nature required, whether used 
by suspension from a window, or from with- 
out, in the manner of the toy called “ the jack- 
in-a-box,” if sufficient elasticity for the re- 
quired weight can be obtained, to allow of its 
rising from its platform, on the ground, when 
relieved from pressure, to the ordinary height 
of our third-floor windows. ‘Two other prin- 
ciples have since occurred to me as applicable 
to the same object : one, applicable to a window, 
or from the ground, consisting of a number of 
metallic tubes, partially elastic across their 
diameters, and contained one within another, 
like a portable fishing-rod; the other, to be 
used from a platform on the ground, and to be 
formed on the principle of the “ lazybones,” 
or multiplied scissars. 'These three inventions, 
or, more properly speaking, conceptions, placed 
on a platform, would occupy small compa- 
rative space, and be drawn by a horse, when 
placed upon wheels, with much greater facility 
than the long fire-escape ladders. The plat- 
form might move upon axles, so as to be in- 
clined right or left to any window, when the 
machine was raised.—JoOHN PERCEVAL, Ken- 
sington. 

Mopet Dwe.iincs ror LABOURERS IN 
FranceE.—La Presse publishes “a novel list 
of shareholders,” containing the names of 
upwards of 1,100 persons of every rank and 
condition of life, who have taken shares of 
25 to 1,000 franes each in a society called “ La 
Société des Cités Ouvriéres,” which has for its 
object to build improved lodging-houses for 
the poor, not only in Paris, but apparently in 
every large city of the republic. The capital 
of this society is to be six millions of francs, 
or 240,000/. sterling. It is under the patron- 
age of the president, who is said to have con- 
tributed largely to it, and to take a lively 
interest in its success. The scheme is clearly 
based on that of our own model dwellings, but 
comprises also arrangements for work-rooms, 
and for the care of young children; a plan of 
providing furniture, to become the tenant’s on 
purchase by small weekly instalments; the 
arrangement of a hall, or meeting-room, 
whereby coals and candles are saved to the 
tenant; and a register of working men and 
servants. One of the lodging-houses is 
already in course of erection in the second 
arrondissement. The rents are to be exceed- 
ingly low. 

Tue Brirron Crus recommenced their 
social meetings on the 20th, when Mr. Cubitt 
was host, and Mr. Britton, Mr. Tooke, F.R.S., 
Mr. Humfrey, Q.C., Mr. Grissell, Mr. W. 
Cubitt, M.P., Mr. C. Hill, Mr. Cunningham, 
Mr. Jerdan, Mr. Gibbons, Dr. Conolly, and 
others, were present. The Autobiography in 
preparation for the subscribers to the Testi- 
monial is more than half in type. 

ProposED ARCHITECTURAL LENDING 
Lisrary.—The intention of establishing an 
architectural lending library in London, adver- 
tised for some time in our pages, and which 
seemed to promise advantage to students, has 
been abandoned ; the number of persons who 
signified their intention to subscribe being too 
insignificant to justify the proprietor in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements, 











ELECTRO - TELEGRAPHIC PrRoGRESS.— A 
list has been published, embracing all the 
principal towns in England and Scotland, and 
to all of which telegraphic communication is 
said now to extend from the two central sta- 
tions at Lothbury and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
the office, Strand, or the branches at Euston- 
square, Shoreditch, Waterloo-bridge, and Pad- 
dington.——The company have caused a 
criminal information to be issued against 
Messrs. Willmer and Smith, the Liverpool 
correspondents of the Morning Herald, and, if 
we mistake not, the promoters of a competitive 
electro-telegraphic company, for a libel pub- 
lished in the Morning Herald of i1th October 
last———The celebrated American telegraph 
case of Morse v. O'Reilly has just been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
favour of Mr. Morse. 
a contemporary says—“ Mr. Bain’s projects 
will also be endangered by a suit brought 
against him by Mr. Morse, as well as the ori- 
ginality of his invention for making marks by 
the action of the electric fluid on paper pre- 
pared with a chemical solution. ‘The ground 
is, therefore, narrowed down here to Morse 
and House, and these will, probably, share the 

ublic favour equally. Both in Morse’s and 

ouse’s system, the action of the recording 
instruments is simple and unmistakeable. ‘The 
other day, some of our telegraphic operators 
amused themselves by beating the time of 
various tunes at the distance apart of several 
hundred miles, and they did it with such ac- 
curacy that they were perfectly intelligible, 
even to the bystanders. In a very short time 
we shall have a continuous line from New 
York to Halifax, and as long as the Cunard 
steamers stop there it will be of great advan- 
tage to the newspaper press on both sides of 
the water. The telegraph has now become a 
most important agent of communication in this 
country, and large amounts of business are 
transacted by its means. I think the time is 
very near at hand when the American systems 
will supersede all the others now in use.”—— 
The telegraph between Berlin and Stettin has 
been laid in gutta percha tubing, which it ap- 
pears is no more abie to withstand the inroads 
of those little land sharks—the mice, than we 
thought it possible that it might be to with- 
stand the action of the ocean tribes in sub- 
marine telegraphs ; for we find it reported that 
on a recent occasion, “the communication 
having been found to be interrupted, search 
was made for the cause, when a mouse’s nest, 
with a little brood, was discovered in the gutta 
percha tube, which it appeared that the little 
animal had contrived to gnaw through, and 
so disturb the wires.” 

Tue 1851 Exposition.—The gentlemen 
who are managing this matter must be care- 
ful, or they will raise a feeling against the 
project which, notwithstanding the excellence 
of the idea itself, and the machinery which has 
been cleverly put into motion, will yet wreck it. 
It is the subject of considerable dissatisfac- 
tion, very generally expressed, that appoint- 
ments at large salaries are being made, and 
that the contract for the erection of the tempo- 
rary building is actually entered into with a 
builder, without the concurrence or knowledge 
of the public, or a recognition of their right to 
be represented in the matter. Our caution is 
meant as a friendly one, and we hope it will be 
taken in time. 

Tae Western Literary INsTITUTION, 
LEICESTER-SQUARE.—The glee concerts here 
have been very successful, and, better still, 
very creditable to the parties engaged. 

A Hint ro THe FREEMASONS OF THE 
West or ENGLAND.—At the dinner of the 
Colston Society, in Bristol,* the week before 
last, Mr. W. Proctor, with reference to the 
restoration of St. Mary Redcliffe Church, urged 
by Mr. W. D. Bushell, then present, who had 
headed the Freemasons on the day the first 
stone of the new works was laid,—said he had 
heard there was a disposition on the part of the 
craft to connect themselves with the restora- 
tion, and he suggested that they should set 
a-foot a subscription and undertake some 
special portion of the fabric. This would 
indeed be a return on the part of the craft to 
the good ways of their medizval predecessors. 





* Mr. William Powell was president. This society has 
assembled for more than 100 years, never missing, excepting 
in 1831, the year of the Bristol riots. Its Object, twice 
blessed, is charity, 
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St. Perer’s Cuurcn, Betmonr, — \ 
church and school situated at the village of 
Belmont, in the parish and about 5 miles from 
the town of Bolton-le-Moors, have just now 
been completed under the direction of Mr, J 
E. Gregan, architect. Both were erected from 
a sum of money left for the purpose by the 
late Thomas Wright, Esq., of Belmont, and the 
land for the sites of both buildings has been 
given by the present possessor of the property 
The church consists of chancel, nave, and 
aisles, western tower and spire, and south porch 
with a vestry on the south side of the chancel, 
and an organ aisle on the north. ‘The style js 
Early English ; the roofs are all open, and there 
are no galleries whatever. The seats are low 
of red deal, and afford accommodation for 509 
| worshippers. ‘The chancel was originally de. 





A correspondent of | signed to be of greater length, but for various 


| reasons was curtailed. The church has all the 
| advantages of a beautiful, although somewhat 
exposed situation, and is a conspicuous object 
/in the valley. The contract for church and 
schools, with their fence, walls, &c., amounted 
to 3,650/, The church will shortly be conse. 
crated by the Bishop of Manchester. 

New PANORAMA OF THE NILE.—The 
Panorama of the Nile, painted by Messrs. Bo. 
nomi, Warren, and Fahey, mentioned by us 
some time ago, is now being exhibited in New 
York, and a fresh one has been painted by 
these gentlemen for London, and is now open 
to the public in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
The artists have flattered us so far as to adopt 
both the suggestions we threw out in our no- 
tices of the first. It is not now a transparency, 
as the first was, but is lighted from the front, 
and they have in one place left the river to 
give a nearer view of one of the larger build- 
ings, the great temple of Karnak, the result 
of which 1s the most effective and striking 
tableau in the whole series. We strongly advise 
our readers to visit this most instructive as well 
as beautiful panorama. 

Tue Kentisu Town Literary Instt- 
TUTION is making satisfactory progress, and 
its projectors already begin to look forward to 
the possibility of erecting a building specially 
for its wants. A concert was given on Wed- 
nesday by the choral class, which ambitiously 
comprised Haydn’s “ Creation !” 

Tue Hauu or Commerce, Threadneedle- 
street, was knocked down at auction the other 
day for 44,9007. The site alone (9,000 feet) is 
said to have cost 35,0001. 


Tae Caester AND HoLyueap RalLway. 
—There is a strong impression that this rail- 
way must be shut up in consequence of its not 
paying. This line has certainly been most un- 
fortunate, and most unfairly dealt with ;— 
unfortunate in the extravagant cost of the 
Conway and Britannia bridges, which is 
several times above the estimate ;—unfor- 
tunate in the unlucky position of Ireland, 
the trade of which has been destroyed by the 
free-trade principles,—unfairly dealt with by 
the Government withholding the 30,000/. for 
carrying the mails, merely because the Bn- 
tannia-bridge is not complete, and further un- 
fortunate, by a branch of that very Government 
(the Admiralty) running their boats against 
them.—Herepath’s Journal. 





TENDERS 
For restoring a portion of the damage done by fire at the 
Model tstablishment, Goulston-square, for the Committee 


for Promoting the Establishment of Baths and Washhouses 
for the Labouring Classes :— 


Haward and Nixon .........se000 £638 
POE nvck veh Vets evicbhs vcdiyevers 520 
DOME sche tian it ko ce tek sae nants. one 
Sanders and Woolcott......... Saves, oon 





For erecting a first-rate dwelling-house, for Mr. Dear, a 
St. George’s-place, Hyde-park-corner ; Mr. F. R, Beeston, 
architect :— 

WOE 5 ici cision sarees ocvceccced £4,229 

bak SEFELET TEETER LEE 
Souter and Symons .........+..++ 
Pollock and McLellan...... eseeee 
Wilkinson 





——) 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 

Monpay, Dec. 3.—Institute of Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuespay, Dec. 4.—Institution of Civil Enginecrs, 8 p.™ 

Wepnespay, Dec. 5.—Societyof Arts, 8 p.m. sae 

Tuurspay, Dec. 6,—Royal Society, 84 p»m. ; Society © 





Antiquarians, 8 p.m, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘“‘ A Hertford Man’? should send us his name, in confi- 
dence, as guarantee of good faith. 


«© A, R. P.—The Architectural Publication Society’s third 
Part is in active preparation: the delay has been unavoid- 
able. Subscribe at once for the ensuing year, 

Received—“' E. C. M.’’ (the letter appears to have been 
destroyed), ‘‘ Mr. G.,’? Lothbury (shall have a corner), 
“B.,” “J.G.,” * One who takes in Tur BuitpEeR” (we 
have not time to refer), ‘‘ F.C.," “* C.,’”? Westminster (the 
dtawing is being transferred, but we carinot stipulatea time for 
its appearance), “‘ G, W.”’ (it was his own request, not ours), 
«Ww, F. RB.’ (next week), ‘‘ Z.,’? (Wrexham), “ H. S.,” 
ow, F. v.,” “6 H, E. R.,?? “OC, R, s.," “y.Ww. H.’” 
(shall appear), ‘‘ J.J.” (shall appear), ‘‘ Prospects of Archi- 
tecture’? (unavoidably postponed), ‘‘ G. W.’’ (next week), 
“FR, J. J.,? “WA.” (it depends on the terms of the con- 
veyance), “T, J.” “ H. M.,” “G.R.B.” (yes—from 4 
past 1 o’clock till 4 past 2), ‘A Subscriber,” “ P. B.”? (will 
find many papers on the subject in former volumes. To re- 
coyer the commission in court of law, it is necessary to prove 
the work done was worth the money charged): * W. P..’’ 
Islington (declined with thanks: left with publisher). ‘‘ The 
Mother Country, or the Spade, the Wastes, and the Eldest 
Son ;” by Sidney Smith (Kendrick, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
house). ‘‘ Bogue’s Pocket Diary and Calendar for 1850 

Flect-street). ‘' Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1850 (London: 
Punch Office). ‘‘ Pictorial Maps of the Land, the Sea, and 
the Heavens (London: John Mitchell, Old Bond.-street). 
Wright’s ‘‘ History of Ireland from the earliest Period’’ 
(Tallis: London and New York). ‘* London in'!1543.” 
‘* British Almanac and Companion, for 185u”’ (C. Knight), 

NOTICE.— All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:’? all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epiror, and not to the Publisher. 

“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


? =] Al al 

PPARPAU LINS for COVERING ROOFS 

during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and 

temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 

rompt attention WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 

Manufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS 

ais AJ y A] ry’ Ty 
EX rIRELY NEW APPLICATION of 

WLRE WORK, in liett of laths for ceilings, &. This 
great desideratum has been accomplished with entire approbation 
at the Lunatic Asylums of Chester and Stafford, rendering the 
buildings secure against the ravages of fire, at a price even 
lower than common lath.—Manufactured by JOHN ALLDAY 
and SON, 109, Moseley-street, Birmingham. Particulars sent on 
application, 


PAPIER MACHE and CARTON PIERRE 

ENRICHMENTS MANU FACTORY, 49 and 50, Rathbone 
place GEORGE JACKSON and SONS beg the attention of Ar- 
chitects, Builders, Decorators, and others, to their large assortment 
of ENRICH MENTS in every style, executed in the highest class 





art. 

The facilities and repeated enlargement of means enable 
GEORGE JACKSON and SONS to announce the execution of 
works of the above descriptions in these advantageons materials at 
a cost considerably below any known method, while for quality, 
relief, aud finish, they flatter themselves they stand unrivalled. 

Just published—a large Quarto Work of their ENRICH MENTS. 
with dimensions for reference and price. 


ro r la : 

LLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS, price 2d., 

or free by post for four ey containing much information 
useful for REFERENCE, also TESTIMONIALS respecting a 
MATERIAL which, when well wrought, is probably superior to 
every other for drains or conduits (as glass, or artificial clazes, 
corrode), for ridges, hips, valleys, and every part of roofs, for plain or 
chequered paving, for erecting sea-walls and other strong works, &c. 
To be had GENUINE of THOMAS PEAKE (proprietor of * Peake’s 
Terro-Metallic’), No. 4 Wharf, City-road Basin, London ; also, at 
the Tuleries, Tunstall, Staftordshire. Articles would be supplied to 
any extent, and despatched to any part of the world. The lists 
contain prices by measure ag well as by number. Letters to be 
se and to say if the London or Staffordshire prices are 
wanted, 


a ry r J > 

ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 

4 ROOFING FELT and INOPOROUS FELT, for DAMP 
WALLS. Sold in rolls. 32 inches wide, price one penny per square 
foot. Also, Dry Hair Felt for preventing the radiation of heat and 
deadening sound Samples, directions, and testimonials sent by 
— epplicetion to CROGGON and Co., No, 2, Dowgate-hill, 
TOOK. 


AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at the 
above low price, and the work puarentesd. Apply to JOHN PIL- 
KINGYON, POLUNCEAU'S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE, 
14. JOHN-STREET, ADELPHL — N.B. Country Agents and 
Railway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches. 


pay > ba Pl Pl 7 Tr . 

{‘EWERAGE of LONDON.—The attention 
b of the COMMISSION ERS appointed to determine upon the 
most efficient material for the Construction of the Sewers of 
London is particularly directed to the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL, 
which, more than any other material, is applicable to the con- 
structing and internal coating of Brick Culverts, and other 
channels for drainage. The experiments made by the Royal Artil- 
lery on the Embrasures of Plymouth Citadel, constructed of Seyssel 
Asphalted Brickwork, under the orders of the Honourable Board 
of Ordnance, have fully proved the superiority, adhesiveness, and 
strength of Seyssel Asphalte over all other cementitious composi- 
tious.—A printed account of these experiments can be had on 
application to J. FARRELL, Secretary, Seyssel Asphalte Com- 
pany, “ Claridge’s Patent.” Established 1833. 

Note—The application of the Asphalte of Seyssel is specially 
recommended by the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, for covering 
the ground line of Brickwork in marshy situations, and it has been 
Suggested that it would be peculiarly applicable for covering the 
ar as of closed Graveyards, and for the construction of Cata- 
>um bs, 


7 ‘rr 7 ‘ . ? AB Pu 
AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
EXTERNAL WORKS.—LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co., 

Quarry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
Department.—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
texture finer than Portland, price and labour of working about 
the same, 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and labour similar to Caen Stone.—Depét, Caen Sufterance 
W harf, Rotherhithe ; Vauxhall-bridge, Westminster ; No.8 Wharf, 
Paddington Basin; Northern Wharf, Battle-bridge; and Ken- 
sington Basin ~—Information and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


7A a] ? * AB Pl ¥ 

AEN STONE.—W. and J. FREEMAN 
offer Caen Stone, guaranteed from the best quarries in Alle- 
Fughe, at 1s. 2d. per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
Hen their Sufferance Wharf, at Deptford. Stone from the inferior 
a or from the Maladrerie Quarries (if ordered) on lower terms. 
argoes shipped direct from the quarries to any part of the coast 
atthe same price. Aubigny and Ranyille Stone on the lowest 




















terms. — Ap lication at the office, Millbank-street; or to Mr. 
Sufferance Wharf, Grove-street, Deptford. 


TURNBU 





| STIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 


7 WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
— of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 

»e sent on application (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. 


VALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The atten- 


; tion of the public is invited to the large importations now 
being made of this valuable material from the county of Kerry, 
Ireland. Its strength, durability, and non-absorbent property, 
recommend it for general use. The experiments made by com- 
mand of the Board of Ordnance establish that to break slabs of 
equal dimensions required 








C.wt. qrs. Ths. 
For Yorkshire Stone ... oon S$ 3 Mh 
For Valentia Slate ... acm » ee 


It is well adapted for shelves, cisterns, paving, &¢.—Depdt, 
Valentia Slate Yard, Millbank-street. . , * 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 

REDUCTION in the PRICE of SLATE.—Mr. MAGNUS 

has the pleasure to publish the following reduced prices for Welsh 

Slate Slabs ofthe finest quality, with sawn edges, and planed both 
aces :—~— 

















Thick. 
fin. fin. lin. [14 in, [14 in Zin. 
alalalalalal 
Under4 ft. long, or3ft.wide] 34. | 5 | 6 7 9 | 12 [2 ft. sup. 
Ditto 5ft. do, or3ft. do. } 4 | 5417 8 | 10 | 14 do. 
Ditto 6ft. do., or3ft. do. | 44 | 64 18 9 103 | 16 do. 
Ditto 7ft. do., or3ft. do. 15 7 19 10 il 18 do. 





Larger Slabs in proportion. 


re oe os wees 
| din. fin. }lin. fijin. }1}in. [2in. 

| 414 Fé Fel a ta 

1 }1 1s | 1h | 2 | Pft.sup. 
FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS. 


Cisterns above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 
and bolted, 18. only per foot super., cr 3s. pet foot cube (outside 
dimensions), Fixing within five miles of the manufactory, 3d. per 
foot super., or 6d. pee foot cube. Enamelled boxed Chimney- 
pieces, variously marbled, hitherto priced at 40s. to 50s. now reduced 
to 25s. and 30s. The above prices are all net to the trade. 

Mr. Magnus will send his book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 
and printed price-list of ditto, free to any part of the country, on 
receipt of 3s. in postage stamps (to be deducted from first order re- 
ceived.) and which will be subject to a very liberal discount to the 
trade.— Address, 39, Upper Belzgrave-place, Pimlico. 


yy 4 ry b 
wAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 

Wharf, Pimlico. 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FONTS from 5. upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. 

ALTAR TABLETS Lluminated. 

First-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 





























Catting to order_ 





CARVINGS. 
A Good VEINED MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE and a 
fashionable REGISTER STOVE for 32. 3s, Stone Chimney-pieces 


from a, 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country, 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 


> 4 r 
ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 
SAMUEL CUNDY, having had much practice in 
this branch at Westminster Abbey and other important 
Gothic fabrics, is desirous of Estimating for Restorations, 

8. C. has invented a Machiue for Hoisting Building Materials to 
great altitudes, by which an immense saving has been eftected ; 
eminently adapted for Restoring Cathedrals, High Towers, &. 

CLERKS of WORKS have their particular attention called to 
the above establishment. A Book of Desigus forwarded on appli- 
cation. 

Works of all kinds prepared and sent off per railway—fixed or 
not, as required 

DAIRLES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great variety of pattern. 


ry ~~ rae J _ vr yo 
QtA rUES, VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
Garden Ornaments, Coats of Arms, and Architectural Em- 
bellishments, in Imperishable Stone, by VAUGHAN and CO., 
60, Stones-End, Borough, London. T. J. Croggon, late of Coade’s, 
Superintendent.—Specimens may be seen at CROGGON and Co.'s, 
3, Dowgate-bill, City. A pamphiet of drawings forwarded on appli- 








cation. 

7 oe * sCIMATIVR§: - 
ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASLN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOUD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons,and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, 
&c., sould at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landinzs, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpanlings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphons, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 

Stuff, &. 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
+ ~ y T 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRY MEN ong YS MERCHANTS, 
ATH. 
List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application. 





yy ‘ray Qh T 7 
ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messrs. 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &., that a large assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 


‘ » ‘ory » 
NSTONE STONE WHAREH, 
STANGATE.—Mr. GRISSELL has the honour to inform 
Architects and Builders that he has made arrangements for the 
SUPPLY ofthe ANSTONE STONE for alt building purposes, and 
which ean now be seen at the above wharf by application to Mr. 
W. G. WARDLE, of whom every information can be obtained. 
N.B. The stone used in the erection of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment was supplied EXCLUSIVELY from these quarries. 
Tay ryt » 4 4 
NSTON STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners uf Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 








c. &. 

W. Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.—Any further information can be 
obtained on application to W. WKIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27, 
Burton-crescent. 


“paca wreyy J ’ L 
AITHNESS STONE, from the Castle-hill 
Quarry, by Thurso.—It is prepared at the Quarry, with 
sawn edges, ready for laying. The faces may be natural, tooled, or 
rubbed as required. This paving gives great satisfaction, and is 
supplied of larger dimensions than ordinary. The footpath recently 
Jaid on Vauxhall-bridge is all in stones, above 6 feet long, and the 
aving onthe bridge over the Neva, lately supplied by order of the 
'mperor of Russia, is all in stones of great dimensions.—Applica- 
tions to Mr. POTTER, 4, Church-row, Newington, = 








meet with every attention.—Dep6t, at Freeman’s Wharf, Mi 
street. 


EDUCED PRICES—EDWARD 

SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established, a ver 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING f 
all sorts, from 4 inch to1} inch thick, planed to a parallel widt) 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Tim r, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, &.—Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 





: Sy Se 
LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 
to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 
again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOK 
BOARDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assor.ment. To 
purchasers of » quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 
to offer a great reduction upon his currentprices, to avoid the 
bam ay of piling owey ie the drying sheds. Mouldings in zreat 
rariety, and prepared in a very superior manner.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October. 1849, “ile 4 Tome ci eta 











MUIR'S CF PLANING 
PATENT ate sa Nar89 


¥v MACHINE. 


STREET, PIMLICO 


‘TIMBE of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS,&c.,Sawn on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, hy Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


~ ’ ‘ 

HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow Ly FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining, cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices 


rl rr , | r 

ESICCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 

SYMINGTON'’S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet- makers, 

and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 

new process of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not only 

be seasoned in an incredibly short space of time, at a small cost, 

but is rendered stronger, entirely free from shrinkage, and in every 

respect better than wood treated in the ordinary way; thereby 

saving capital, interest of money, insurance, and all the other in- 
conveniences attending the keeping of a large stock. 

The DESICCATING SAWING and PLANING MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTHERHITHR, adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, from whence parties 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as resuired, 
and sent home fit for immediate use.—T. GIRLING, Manacer. 

For licenses to use the patent. scale of prices, or other informa- 
tion, address, ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiceating 
Company, 41, Gracechurch-street, City. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM 


charge. 
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HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and Timber 
Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut ton and scantlin ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile, 
oak, and fir laths; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices, Very extensive drying-sheds. 
N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 


OTHERS. 
OOD CARVING done in the cheapest 
and best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul- 
pits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and other church fittings 
supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J. STALON, Wood 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, Londen. 








7 nr > tr r * 
ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—-TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention ofthe build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and fricnds for the 
very literal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an inc of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in apply mg to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
statuary marble. 
.. W., and J. particularly solicit the attention of architec 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a v 
large saving, both of time and money, is effected,—so great, Indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finishe t article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, wile their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found te come inte close com- 
petition with the best kinds of composition ornament. For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, FSQ. 
* Westminster, May 16th, 184% 

* Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my oprion of 
your ratent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in st r 
from an experience of more than two years, in its applic: 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of P 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westmi 
cauiioll to make the most favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1345 be her Majesty's nega " of . ouds 

y ie option.—I remain, Gentlemen,yours faithfully, 
ouenpreniaunss “CHARLES BARKY.” 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams,and Jordan.” 
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APER-HANGINGS—At E. T. 
ARCHER'S Manufactory for English and Warehouse for 

Fnglish and French Paper-hangings, from One Penny pe 
the most costly pannelled decorations, The decorations & tted 
up on the walls of an extensive range of show rooms, showing at 
one view a drawing or dining-room finished, fit for occupation 
Painted marble or granite papers of superior fabric, from One 
Penny per yard.—451, Oxford-street. 


PDAPER-HANGINGS. —TO BUILDERS 

and LARGE CONSU MERS.- ROBERT HORN Ey ae r- 
hanging Manufacturer, 41, Gracechurch-street. City. invite shuilders 
and the trade to inspect his extensive stock of NEW DESIGNS 
IN PAPER-HANGINGS, which, by the aid of powerful machinery, 
he is enabled to offerat the following unprecedented prices, in stock 
quantities, forcash only, viz. >—- 





fitt« 








Bed-room papers, in great variety .... at 51.) i: 
An excellent oak paper ........-+s000s at $ 
Sitting-room ditto, on blended grounds 7d to 94.1.2 
Hand-made marbles ..........-+0+00+6 1s. Od. to 1s. 6d. | 
Good Satin Papers ....ceceeeeeeeeeceee 1s, Od, to 28. Od. | @ 


Rich flock papers (by a new process) .. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6. 

In addition to which, he has always on hand every novelty in 
French damask papers and Decorations, which he imports direct 
from the best manufacturers in France, as soon as their new 
patterns are ready to select from.— I. H., alse calls their attention 
to his new designs in satin fillings for panelled decorations of his 
own manufacture, all of which he has registered, and to his 
excellent imitations of fancy woods (for specimen see Journal of 
Design for October), which include pollard oak, root of oak, 
mahogany, rosewood, maple, and satin woed ; an i are mu sh superior 
to any hitherto manufactured on paper. To be obtained only at 
HORNE’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 41, Gracechurch-street, 
City.—N.B. Patterns sent into the country, showing the sty 
quality of the above, on receipt of two postage stamps, 
goods despatched with prom ptitude on receipt of a remittance to 
the amouut of the order given.—Folding screens in great variety, 








wholesale and retail. 
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THE BUILDER. (Dec. 1, 1849, 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN WARMING AND VENTILATING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PRIVATE DWELLINGs, Ke. &e, 


PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 


Is SELF-ACTING, and combines SUMMER WARMTH, PERFECT VENTILATION, SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVELTY on 
PRINCIPLE, and ELEGANCE OF DESIGN, which, with great ECONOMY IN USE, renders this GRATE suitable for any PR hd - 
POWERFUL DEGREE of WARMTH and the CHEERFUL OPEN FIRE are desirable. Here q 

PIERCE having at length succeeded in producing that long-sought desideratum—a HEALTHFUL AND SALUBRIOUS atmosphors 
as is felt on a pleasant summer's day, which can, by means of this his Patent Pyro-Pueumatic Stove Grate, be enjoyed during the mp, 
and dreary of our winter months. The above invention is specially adapted for sateaing churches, infant and other schools, railway 
halls, banking houses, &c., &c., or any situation where warmth and purity of air are desirable. 

IT MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE PATENTEE’S MANUFACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET .- 

Also at the POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION ; the UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE,; the new OSTRICH and GIRAFFE ati 
of the ZOULOGICAL SOCIETY, REGENT'S-PARK ; the large MODEL’ KOOM of the SOCIETY OF ARTs, JOHN-STREBT. ALA r USES 
where, after a lengthened trial of it in daily use, the Council awarded their larze Silver Medal for the invention 7 I, 

PIERCE’S PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE (of upwards of thirty years), during the whole of which time he has been actively enrar, 
WARMING and VENTILATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS and PRIVATE MANSIONS of all descriptions by his Improved Method of HEATON 
with HOT WATER; also his KOONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE GRATES, which are elegant and effective, enable him to recommend thie 
PYRO-PNEUMATIC GRATE with the utmost confidence-the Air breathed from which has all the FRESHNESS and PURITY of 4. 
EXTERNAL ATMOSPHERE, and consequently its action meets the want, which has so long been felt, of some method whereby the houses of it 
both rich and poor, might be alike rendered healthful. , 




















Such 
Lhe most dull 
Offices, entrance 


PIERCE’S MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 5, JERMYN-STREE?T, 


Where innumerable Testimonials and References can be given. 
N.B. THE TRADE SUPPLIED, AND A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 
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FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, WAREHOUSES, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &c. 
NOTT’S PATENT STOVES, 


After Twenty Years’ Trt, still maintain their decided superiority. They give twice as much heat as any other stove, with a smaller consumption 


of fuel ; they burn for eight or ten hours without replenishing ; they do not generate offensive and dangerous gases ; and they have, when lighted, 4 very 
BRILLIANT AND CHEERFUL APPEARANCE FROM THEIR TRANSPARENT FRONTS. 


By the addition of a Borer axp Hot-Warter Pipes, they may be made to heat, at the same time, pistant APARTMENTS, CoNSERVATORINS, &e Tl 
are made in various sizes and patterns, and the PRICES have recently been GREATLY REDUCED. - 


A STOVE AT TWELVE GUINEAS, AS SHEWN AT SIDE, WILL WARM A SMALL CHURCH, 


Two or three hundred references can be furnished on application; only a few can be mentioned here, viz. :— 














St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. The Pantheon, Oxford-street. Mr. Gilbertson, Ludgate-hill 

Christ Church, Westminster. National Debt Office, Old Jewry. Messrs. Perkins and Bacon, Fleet street 
Trinity Church, Brompton. Picture Gallery, Knightsbridge (late Messrs. Ridgway and Co., King William. 
Old St. Pancras Church. C! inese Exhibition). street. 

Christ Church, Hoxton. Religious Tract Society, St Paul's St. Pancras National Schools, 

St. Vedast’s, Foster-lane. Churchyard. Finsbury Charity Schools, 

Portman Chapel, Baker-street. Mr. Parker, West Strand. Stepney Grammar School, &c. &c. 





J. L. BENHAM AND SONS, 19, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, PATENTEES, 


N.B. Also, a Large Stock of Arnott’s, Cundy’s, Chanter’s, Chesterman’s, Joyce's, Walker's, Chunk, Suspension, and other Patent Stoves 
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RAWING-ROOM STOVES and; A TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement LUE LIAS LIME. — CAUTION.—A 
FENDERS, by the actual Manufacturer, HARRIS | has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through a lime is being sold for LIAS, which is made from a ston 
WATSON. 19, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, who has constantly | long detention at, sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on | found in Kent, and does not possess the HY)PRAULK 
on view the largest assortment in London, in porcelain, burnished | its arrival in London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement | PROPERTIES of LIAS LIME. The only Agents for the sale of 
ton ane ormolu, suited to every description of buildings. from the | will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers | GREAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and CEMENTS are Messrs 
pr dan to the mansion ;‘also Manufacturer of the Improved | ina fresh and genuine state, by the sole Agents, J. B. WHITE | Rutty and Verey, 2, South Wharf, Paddington ; Messrs. Glad. 
Kitchen Range, with wrought-iron oven and open fire, acknow- | aud SON S. Millbank-street, Westminster. dish, Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth, and Camden-town: Messrs Raw. 

ledged to be the best cooking apparatus at present in use. lings, Camden -town ; Messra. Rosher and Co., Blackfriars ; Mr 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, Thompson, Manchester ; Mr. T. Wylie, Liverpool; Mr H 











TT WReTEDeae I We! x for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in | Harrison, Chester; Mr. J. Bonebill, Birmingham; Mr. 7 
. a te ae. aaaone Se | jeer i te floc skirting architraves, and penel mouldin Mycock, SheMeld ; Mesure Lewis, Belfast. 
do not now requ either descriptic ; * | and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. he peculiar properties NPR DNAT 
their unequalled comfort and economy in fuel having been tested, | of PARIAN Cement allow of its being pain: or caper upon HE PARIAN CEM ENT, for INTERN AL 
with perfect satisfaction, by numbers of the nobility and first | within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- STUCCO, which you snpplied at Messrs. J. & KR. MORLEY'S 
families in the kingdom. | portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- | warehouses and dwelling in Wood-street, Gresham-street 


The improvements recently patented do away with the necessity | Hedition and beauty of finish are essential.—J, B. WHITE and | has been used throughout the premises, in every story 
of an ashes-pit, and obviate all difficulty in fixing. Heed ghey of EONS. Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE’S | about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon rece 
in every style of elegance, from the specimen exhibited by the | Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. walls, and a small portion upon timber partitions, and 

| : 
| 
| 
| 





Society of Arts in London in 1848, and in the Birmingham Expo- the mst perfect and satisfactory result. I feel it also nece 
sition of this year, down to the most inexpensive form for a bed- ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured | observe. that Dia utasenmiimoerkt wes uieast tavariahiy Slow 
by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of | 0M the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have th 
4 buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, th 
opinion, that the use of this new material is a most valuable f 
in peliong operations, and fully justifies that which I was given 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. [ti 
right to mention that I am at the present time having a great 


room. | 
May be had from the Manufacturers, through the Ironmongers 


generally in town and country. 





the best Roman Cement. but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting ae, Seas , See as 4 ann it one not 
one ee " a “ vegetate or turn green in damp s ions, and requires no colour- 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. ing Employed as an yeas yong’ for bri work. it oaese 
. y ‘wo 7 ‘our to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
HUBB’S WROUGHI -IRON and FIRE- trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than = ee tat A 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A | Roman Cement with but one measure of sand, This superior con- | °f similar work executed at another range of buildings, where time 
large stock of the above, of all sizes, made in the best manner, and | necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, and the quality of the work are of the utmost importance 
of different strencths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT DE- | point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank: | Bigned) JNO, WALLEN, Architect, Loudon 
TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, con tantly | ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all | To Messrs. Chas. rancis and Sons, Manufacturers, 




















on sale, at very = lerate mene 4 ee rf yf ofevery | those pees where strength and a perfect resistance to water are Nine Elms eS wy 

size. and Patent Detector Locks and Latches for a urposes.— | required, % ‘ ’ 

(CHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Church- |  Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-strect, West- | MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 
1. CEMENT isready foruse,is simple in its application, and: uly 


yard, London. minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpoo 












cae ss iinlseiaciglaieni a | ONE-EIGHTH the cost of oil paint ; for beauty it is pr: 
LEADBEATER, FIRE-PROOF SAFE AND DETECTOR LOCK ORTLAND CEMENT, solely | over all other materials used on the fronts of houses, «i 
MANUFACTURER TO HER MAJESTY’S BOARD OF MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of | not eapeueinee af FINE CUT STONE; can be use 


RDNANCE ; al OBINS > DID | on fresh Roman cement or other plastering; is part) 
ORDNANCI the Patentee, Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co, request calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that 


hl 7 z a { } 
AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF | reference to No, 206, page 491; and also Nos, 4 and 2% Peis | become soiled or dingy, which can be beautified in any weather, 
DOORS for Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests,and Detector Locks, | on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- | St 4 trifling cost.—Sold in casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at ds., 103. aud 
&c. &&. LEADBEATER, many years manufacturer for Chubb. ! riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been | 218 each. 
LEADBEATER begs most respectfully to inform Architects, | proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 
Surveyors, Builders, &., that hecansuyply them with IMPROVED | to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious Invaluable asa coating for SHIPS’ SIDES AND BOTTOMS, 
DETECTOR LOCKS for universal purposes. STRONG WROUGHT —, harder, and more durable than any other description of | all kinds of WOOD or METAL work, roofing felts, leak y roofs, spouts 














IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, SAFES, and CHESTS, &., on the ement ; it does not vegetate, oxvdate, or turn green; nor is it | and gutters, doors, sheds, railing, and all kinds of out-door work, 
most improved principles of security against FIRE and THIEVES, | aftected by any Gucupoers influence whatever the climate, resist- | and being perfectly waterproof, will preserve their surfaces from 
without the aid of “expensive machinery,” which is employed by | ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured tosetin atmospheric influence and decay,—requires no preparation, 2nd 
some inexperienced makers, but must be paid for ; at prices 25 per | from five to sixty minutes For all purposes that Cement is appli- | will dry in a few hours.—Sold in casks, 2 to 50 gallous, Brilliant 
cent. under any other house in London. | peed the Frepristore spaiense fees coe Nee by ey = j Pre Brown, 2s. 9d. per gallon. 
5 rhage bos ‘ “ Pee er " essrs. NS, ASPDLIN, and Company, at their Manufactory, LLL, LEAR, and Co, No, 16, Basing-lane, Cheapside 
LEADBEATER offers ONE HUNDRED POUNDS reward to | Northficet. Kent, and their Wharf,Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall; : 2 


any person who can pick his improved detector locks or latches. yt ape 8 B 
Some thousands of Leadbeater’s strong-room doors and safes have | 180 by their Agent at the Depot, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool. 


2,1 
~ ‘ 

now been put up without a SINGLE COMPLAINT, and fifteen OHN’S and Co PATENT STUCCO ESSRS. MIALL, MARSHALL, and ( Ons 
years’ practical experience, during which he has adapted every pos- : M SPE Bape F. cnQl be al MANUFACTURERS of ROMAN CEMENT, SUB- 
sible improvement to real security, enables him to challenge com- CEMENT and PAINT.—GREAT REDUCTION of PRICE. MARINE BLUE LIAS LIME and CEMENT. and IMPKOVED 
petition with any house in London. A large assortment of allsizes | —The Patentees beg to inform the trade and the public generally, | GLAZED STONE WARE TUBULAR DRAIN PIPSs, are pre- 
on sale and made to order. A pair of extra strong wrought-iron | that in order to induce a more extended adoption of these excellent | pared to supply the above articles of a superior quality, and at 
fire-proof folding-doors with ventilating gates, made expressly fora | materials, and to bring them into direct competition with reduced prices. 

banker's strong room, may be viewed at his manufactory. trong the inferior articles in common use, they have determined to DRAIN PIPES from 2 in. to 24 in. bore. 
wrought-iron doors for party walls, with wrought-iron rabitted | reduce the price nearly 25 per cent., confidently trusting to a | CLOSET PANS, TRAPS, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, SYPHIONS, &e, 


frames, and secured by the BEST DETECTOR LOCKS in ENG- | mutually advan us result. These materials, for their beauty ces—2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, London. 








ngram-court, Fenchurch-street. 





LAND, 6 feet high by 2 feet 2 inches wide and upwards, price 101, | durability, imperviousness, perfect resistance to frost or heat, and | ies { Bathside Cement Works, Harwicl 
each, always on hand at LEADBEATER’S MANUFACTORY, | great cheapness, fully justify the confidence reposed in them, as Manutfactories { Pathside Deke Whast Rotherhithe 
125, ALDEKRSGATE-STREET, LONDON. shown by numerous testimonials. ForL NTERIOR SURFACES this | § Three Cranes’ Wharf, Upper Thames-street. 


| cement possesses the following: :;:rkable properties: having no | Depots— 7 Druce’s Wharf, Chelses 
caustic qualities, it may be pairted ut: or papered within a few Agents for FE ei ig ee Co., 13, James-s*re th 
rs. MIALL, 














} 
ae days after its application, and a n.w house may thus be rendered | icati i . ve » “ 
Bp Mer te . Ropal habitable without any delay, It never blisters, cracks. or vere- | MARS! ALL and Ca og ot poke bo t London. 
4 iS ES, 7 tates; very soon becomes as hard as stone, and may be cl d ~ : - 
Hajesty's eS Letters Patent. with a brush and water.—Prospectuses, specimens, and every | TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


- information connected with its use, price, &c., may be obtai: | ; Yarra ;j 
ITl’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING | fom the sole agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Wecchousns im. FIRST-RATE AMENTS in 
P we ao " sth ° Steel-yard, Upper Thames-strect. PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLAS 
DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES, a | TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Batlus- 
S N sae PLASTERERS, BUILDERS, &e. ters, Capitals, perforated Fanphings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Tru see 

OHN’S and Co. PATENT PERMANENT | Wrvethe, Somlis, Maszuen: licads’ Figures, Friesen @ 20 


npn . ; " other Chimney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateras, &., Xc. re 
STUCCO WASII.—The attention of the trade is requested odbes “ a tlarad cei of 
| to this permanent wash, which cannot be equalled in its properties | bate Fak Peaster 








s An assorém ; 
ust L Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing. HERBERT and SON, 

of beauty and durability for exterior stucco or brick, and bei ‘ set. Drury 

non-absorbent, is admirably adapted for interior surfaces, for j Modetiers e.. Si, Fachincieens. Oxatt-lane. 


railway stations, union workhouses, schools, asylums, barracks, SANITARY IMPROVEM EN'T.—Pestilen- 


stables, prisons, &c. It will not w oft, may be tinted to any 











( i evlour, and 1 ewt. will cover 300 s.—Price 10s. \F tial exhalations arising from Gully Holes, Sewers, Drains 

Ne LL IRS agent, PHILIP HARM, 92, Stool-yard, Upper Thamesstreet_ | es a Meets p ie, etoctaally prevented WP cLEANS 

HART and SONS bee to invite the attention ofarchitects, builders, | 3 4 1? AT ‘E Ape chine - only really practic 

and ‘others, to. thelr. Door 1 sadn meng one! tg om a Me berm ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and ING EFFLUVIA TRAPS,” which are the only really pra — 
TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs are stronger, more darable, and | OKUNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE. — 


irene of niin emt ate Pe a 
moreelegantin form, than those in ordinary use, asthe spindles, being | The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public | 2 saree Dery = ee. seamed oe fag with uniform pore sa . with ex- 
loose, do not require the objectionable side screw. They are more | they have made arrangements which enable them to ew ee ore | npg moceives bn rac by post) 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of look now in use | invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. It has now | at the office, 26. Lon cap a wh “4 the traps may be seen 12 
and, as they adjust themselves to dours of diifferent thicknesses, | heen before the public so many yar and has obtained so high a | action. —Sold by the princhaal ironmongers in tewn and country. 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country or for | standing in the estimation of all who have used it, that itis un- | “ ce toe ae, SR > ] ITING 
St ‘ | hecessary to comment on its merits, The Patentees, however, feel INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF SELF-ACTING 
n addition to an extensive stock of door furnitare in | called upon to observe, that by its use—from the greater amount of | DOUBLY TRAPPED WATER-CLOSETS. 

china, crystal, amber, and opal glass, buffalo horn, ivory, ebony, | «urface which a given quantity will cover, and the smallamount | (A most successful combination of the above principle with other 
brass, &c., en suite. with finger-plates, bell-pulls, and levers, new | flabour required in working it, a saving of 95 to 30 per cent. is | patented improvements) 
patterns of original design are constantly being added, and an | effected as compared with other cements for internal use. Speci. | Messrs. Be NNETT and Co. are willing to contract with the 
order either to sketch or pattern supplied very promptly. Asimple | mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain | authorities of towns, parishes, public or private works amd esta- 
one. fer example, in three days, and a more elaborate one in less | and ornamental pu may be seen; and the Covent in any | blishments, on advantageous terms, for making proper arrange: 
than « week. May be obtained through any ironmonger, or direct | quantity obtained of the Patentees, Messra STEVENS ond SON, | ments, and putting down their PATENT SELF-ACTING 
Wheleuts Waaienenn on. 64,00 Weeks —— ya 70 fone at the 2 Plaster and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.— | EFFLUVIA TRAPS, with or without gratings, and will puaraniee 

: 108, 0S, 5S, 5 ent for Liv: their ded, and undertake to 

A list of prices sent on applieation. “Sir, GROMGE NEWTON, No.6, Lawton-étrest, Boldstreet hemi in fortes wetlling eat lorany pera. 
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